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Alfred Stern 


THE IRREVERSIBILITY OF HISTORY 


One of the characteristic features of our time is the growth of its histori- 
al sense. The reason for this development is clear: we have lived more 
history than any other epoch in the evolution of mankind. In the past, 
during that short period of historical stability which—cum grano salis— 
characterized the forty-three years between the French-German War of 
870-71 and World War I, a person could live without being interested 
in history. In our days such an attitude is no longer possible. We may 
try in vain to take no interest in history. History takes interest in us, in 
each of us. The last half-century showed us that to understand history 
isof equal importance to those who make it and to those who endure it. 
After having gone through two world wars and being confronted with 
the threat of a third one, people of my generation finally learned to un- 
derstand that history is a perpetual collective becoming, of which each 
individual is, willy-nilly, a part. At the cost of great sacrifices we have 
aquired a new sense unknown to our fathers: a historical sense which 
guides us in life. As the seagull has a sense for meteorological storms, 
man, in the middle of the twentieth century, has developed a sense for 
historical storms: he feels the coming of wars and revolutions. 

This new historical sense explains the reawakening of the interest in 
the philosophy of history. Having recognized that our individual desti- 
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The Irreversibility of History 


nies are intimately linked to the historical evolution of the group to 
which we belong, we seek to understand history in its wholeness, the 
principles by which it is governed and the meaning it may conceal. The 
totality of the endeavors to understand history and to integrate it into 
the wholeness of human existence is what, according to a term coined 
by Voltaire, is called “philosophy of history.” 

Has philosophy any influence on history? In his Philosophie des 
Rechts Hegel pronounced the celebrated sentence that “the owl of Mi- 
nerva takes its flight only when the shades of night are gathering.” 
Only post festum, after the event, can philosophy begin its erudite work 
of interpretation. Thus philosophy arrives always “too late” to influ. 
ence the course of events. 

By these words the ultraconservative Hegel wanted to discourage the 
enthusiastic, youthful followers of philosophical doctrines aiming at a 
reform of the political realities of the absolute Prussian monarchy. It 
was for fulfilling this task that Hegel had been called to the University 
of Berlin in 1818 by the Prussian minister of education, von Alten- 
stein. However, Hegel’s point of view did not take into account the true 
influence exerted by philosophy on the great historical events. A witness 
of the French Revolution, which he admired as the supreme triumph of 
reason and the idea of right in political reality, Hegel had been, after all, 
in a position to see the formidable influence of philosophical ideas— 
those of Rousseau and his confréres of the Encyclopédie—on the march 
of history. 

Evidently, Hegel could not foresee that his own system was going to 
constitute another, no less impressive example of the decisive influence 
of philosophical ideas on political history. It is well known that fascism 
drew its inspiration from the right-wing Old Hegelians, while com- 
munism is the intellectual child of the leftist Young Hegelians. It was 
said that the two opposing Hegelian factions met finally in the mortal 
embrace of the Battle of Stalingrad. 

But if Hegel’s reference to Minerva’s owl is not valid for philosophy, 
it seems to describe perfectly the function of historiography. The latter, 
indeed, begins its work of interpretation only when the fact is accom- 
plished. It is truly always in arrears with respect to the event. “As soon 
as Clio begins to speak, and were it only one second later, that she is 


1. F, W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 37- 
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speaking about has ceased to exist,” says Etienne Gilson? Narrated his- 
tory can only be a history of the past. This fact confronts us with a diffi- 
cult problem. For, evidently, the history which happened exists for us 
only in that which is narrated. And since, besides narrated or written 
history, we do not have any with which we could compare it—for his- 
tory as reality no longer exists—certain ultracritical philosophers go as 
far as to call in question the existence of a historical reality. This fact 
seems to confirm Cicero’s ironical word: “Nihil tam absurde dici potest 
quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum” (“Nothing so absurd can 
be said which would not have been said by some of the philosophers”) .? 

I admit that historical reality can be grasped only in the form of his- 
torical knowledge. But this is true only under the condition that we 
limit history to the past, as most thinkers have done since the days of 
Herodotus. To Raymond Aron history is “la science du passé humain” 
(“the science of the human past”),* and to Faustino Ballvé it is “el 
estudio de la vida de la humanidad por documentos” (“the study of the 
life of humanity by documents).° History, certainly, is also this, but not 
only this. There are indeed two histories: the one which is narrated and 
the one which is happening. That which is narrated can, evidently, only 
refer to that which happened in the past, be it only one moment before. 
This is history as knowledge, history told orally or in written docu- 
ments. But this history as knowledge has an object: history as reality. As 
far as the latter is concerned, it evidently has a past, a present, and a 
future; it flows from the past to the present and projects itself to the 
future. 

As soon as we admit a history of the present, the difference between 
history as knowledge and history as reality becomes obvious, and the 
latter detaches itself from the former as an independent entity. Whoever 
lived through World War II, whoever participated in the great battle 
of France in May and June, 1940, or in the landing in Sicily, whoever 
entered Paris with the victorious Allied armies, whoever was wounded 
or deported by the Germans and who reads now the history of World 
War II by Churchill, Eisenhower, or De Gaulle will realize that there is 


2. E, Gilson, L’Ecole des muses (Paris, 1851), p. 12. 
3. Cicero De divinatione ii. 58. 
4. R. Aron, Introduction @ la philosophie de l'histoire (Paris: Gallimard, 1938), p. 17. 


5. F. Ballvé, Diez lecciones de economia (Mexico, 1956), p. 1. 











The Irreversibility of History 


such a thing as historical reality and that it cannot be confused with 
the history written in books. We gain this conviction of the existence of 
a historical reality by a recourse to subjectivity, a kind of pathetic cogito 
which could be expressed in the following terms: “I am suffering from 
it, or I have suffered from it—consequently, there is a historical reality,” 
By the sufferings it imposes upon man history reveals itself as a present 
reality, neatly distinct from the shadow it throws behind itself under 
the form of historical knowledge. Historical reality is experienced his- 
tory. 

The sufferings imposed upon individuals by the collective tragedies 
called “historical” have been, in all epochs, the main motives for the 
developments of a philosophy of history. The first fully conscious at- 
tempt to create such a philosophy—Augustine’s City of God—was moti- 
vated by the conquest of Rome by the Visigoths. The triumph of these 
hordes, their atrocities, especially “the outrages suffered by Christian 
women on the part of the Barbarian soldiers”—all these events concern. 
ing the collectivity posed a grave problem which, necessarily, aroused a 
philosophical mind like Augustine’s. What had that city, considered 
eternal, done to deserve such a cruel fate? Thus the fall of the capital 
of the civilized world invited Augustine to meditate on the caducity of 
secular civilizations and to seek the salvation of mankind in its super- 
natural vocation. The result of these meditations was the first great 
treatise on the philosophy of history. 

The intimate relation between Augustine’s philosophy of history and 
the pillage of Rome by the Visigoths in a.p. 410 becomes obvious from 
the beginnings of the City of God. In its first book the author rises 
“against the pagans who ascribed to the Christian religion, because it 
prohibits the worship of the gods, the disasters of the world and espe: 
cially the recent pillage of Rome by the Goths (maximeque Romana 
urbis recentem a Gothis vastationem).”® 

The invasions of Italy in the sixteenth century and the moral suffer. 
ings they imposed on his patriotism and national pride had a decisive 
influence on the philosophy of history of Niccold Machiavelli. The final 
chapter of his Prince has the title “Esortazione a liberare I'Italia da bar 
bari” (“Exhortation To Liberate Italy from the Barbarians”). 


6. Sancti Aurelii Augustini, De Civitate Dei contra Paganos, Book i. 


7. Opera di Niccolo Machiavelli, Vol. VI (1727), chap. xxvi, p. 356. 
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Hegel’s, the greatest attempt of a philosophy of history in modern 
times, was partly conceived under the thunder of Napoleon’s cannons. 
Hegel was a young professor in the University of Jena when the vic- 
torious French troops took the city. In the night before the Battle of 
Jena, he saw through the windows of his room the fires of the French 
battalions camping on the market place. During this historical night he 
revised the last pages of the manuscript of his Phenomenology of the 
Spirit (Die Phdnomenologie des Geistes). The next day the Prussian 
troops were beaten, and Hegel’s apartment wrecked, so that the minister 
of state, Goethe, had to grant him a subsidy. 

On the eve of the Battle of Jena, Hegel saw Napoleon and wrote to 
a friend: “I have seen the emperor—that world soul—riding on horse- 
back through the city. . . . It is indeed a sublime feeling to see such an 
individual, who, concentrated on one point, on horseback, spreads over 
the world and dominates it.”* The whole of Hegel’s philosophy of 
history was to bear the stamp of these individual experiences of a col- 
lective destiny. His ideas on the “stabilization” of history, on great men 
as “managers” of the universal spirit, on their passions and sacrifices, on 
their right to place themselves above morals, etc.—all these were in- 
timately linked to Hegel’s personal experience of the Battle of Jena and 
its hero, Bonaparte, an experience at the same time distressing and sub- 
lime. 

The most sensational book on philosophy of history in the twentieth 
century, Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West, was published in 1917, 
under the impact of World War I, and Arnold Toynbee’s new philo- 
sophical interpretation of history underwent the influence of two 
world wars. Referring to the first of these disasters, Toynbee wrote: 
“My mind was .. . not yet set hard when history took my generation by 
the throat in 1914.”® Even the most static, unhistorical, supratemporal 
philosopher of our century, Edmund Husserl, had to reinterpret his 
doctrine in a new, historical sense when the historical catastrophe of 
Hitler’s so-called “National Revolution” took him by the throat, almost 
in a literal sense.'® 


8. K. Fischer, Hegels Leben, Werke und Lehren (Heidelberg, 1911), I, 70. 
9. A.J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), p. 3. 


10. Cf. E. Husserl, Die Krisis der europdaischen Wissenschaften und die transzendentale 
Phinomenologie (The Hague, 1954). 
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The new vigor of the philosophy of history we have noticed since 
the days of World War II is thus well explained by the personal suffer- 
ings of so many individuals, undergoing a cruel collective destiny which 
befell their time, their generation. From the standpoint of their psy. 
chological motives philosophical systems may be divided into theoro- 
gone and pathogone. Theorogene philosophy is motivated by observing 
the world: the antique Mewpds was the observer who attended public 
games in official mission. Pathogone philosophy, on the contrary, is moti- 
vated by the sufferings, the 7460s, which our human existence imposes 
on us. If epistemology is, in general, theorogone, we may affirm that in 
most cases philosophy of history is pathogone. The examples I gave 
show this with sufficient evidence. 

In my book on the philosophical foundations of truth, reality, and 
value I outlined the differences between philosophy and the sciences by 
stating that philosophy examines the relationships between determining 
thought and the objects determined, that is, between man as a subject 
and his world. The sciences, on the other hand, examine the mutual re- 
lationships among the objects determined which constitute the world.” 
Many people do not consider history as a science. What it has in com- 
mon with science is, however, the characteristic feature of examining 
the mutual relationships among its objects. For history these objects in a 
logical sense are frequently psychological subjects. Philosophy of history, 
on the contrary, tries to find out how determining thought can deter- 
mine the concept of Aistory as distinct from the concept of nature; how 
it succeeds in determining the logical, epistemological, and axiological 
conditions of historical knowledge: if and how it ends by determining 
historical laws and conceiving the concepts of meaning and value of 
history. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of having been the creators of 
occidental philosophy and of historiography, the Greeks did not develop 
a philosophy of history. In searching for an explanation of this fact, 
many authors put the blame on the idea of the cycle, which dominated 
Greek thought. According to an ancient tradition (Sumerian and 
Greek), there is a regularity in the changes of time which, after an al- 
ways identical cycle, produces a recurrence of the same days, months, 


11. A. Stern, Die philosophischen Grundlagen von Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit, Wert (Mu- 
nich, 1932), pp. 290 ff. 
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years, and, with them, events. This idea of an eternal return deprives 
events of their individual character. “Aimez ce que jamais on ne verra 
deux fois” (“love that which one will never see twice”), said Alfred 
de Vigny. The Greek historian had that love, and therefore there was 
Greek history. But, under the domination of the idea of an eternal re- 
turn, the Greek philosopher did not believe in events which one would 
never see twice, and therefore he did not create a philosophy of history. 
The idea of an eternal return deprives history of all significance and 
transforms it into a mechanical, unchangeable repetition of confused 
images of that which really exists: the One and Permanent which, as a 
typical feature of Greek thought, can even be found in so dynamic a 
philosophy as that of Heraclitus. 

However, the idea of the cycle alone does not explain the absence of a 
philosophy of history among the Greeks, for that cyclic idea is to be 
found also in some philosophers of history of the Christian Era and of 
modern times, such as Vico, Croce, Spengler, Toynbee. There is, how- 
ever, a difference between the Greeks, on the one hand, and the Chris- 
tians and moderns on the other. For most Greek thinkers matter was 
eternal, uncreated, without beginning or end, and the universe was 
without progress. Thus time for them was free from any direction, 
from any privileged dimension, from any evolution toward an end. All 
this changed radically with the adoption by medieval thinkers of the 
Hebrew genesis. For the Christian thinker time is linear. It has a begin- 
ning: the creation of the universe and Adam. It has a central date: the 
birth of Christ. It moves toward an end: the Last Judgment. Since time 
is thus finite, all nations have to achieve their destiny between the crea- 
tion of Adam and the Last Judgment. Thus time acquires a one-way 
direction; it becomes irreversible and therefore precious, for, being 
finite, it must be used before it passes. With this idea of finitude the 
value of time is established, and with it its historicity. Seneca, that 
great forerunner of Christianity, had already written to his friend 
Lucilius: “Omnia, Lucili, aliena sunt, tempus tantum nostrum est... . 
Dum differtur, vita transcurrit. ... Fac ergo . . . quod facere te scribis, 
omnes horas complectere” (“All things, Lucilius, are strange, time alone 
belongs to us. ... While you are postponing things, time flows away. ... 
Therefore, do what you write you are doing: use every hour”).!? 


12. L, Annaei Senecae ad Lucilium epistulae i. 2,3. 
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As for modern thinkers, it was Carnot-Clausius’ second principle of 
thermodynamics which taught them the irreversibility of time. If entropy 
tends toward a maximum, if the amount of free energy diminishes con- 
stantly, there is a difference between “earlier” and “later,” and the his- 
toricity of time becomes obvious. This argument has, however, met with 
criticism. Some thinkers insisted that the second principle of thermo- 
dynamics is only valid for certain parts of the universe considered as 
closed systems. Consequently, it does not state anything about the 
unique character of the history of the world in its totality, or on the his- 
tory of one of its parts, since neither is a closed system.’* It has also 
been objected that the entropy law cannot be used to define the forward 
direction of time, for, if we declare that, of two given entropy states, 
the state of greater entropy will be said to be “later” than the state of 
smaller entropy, then we have only stated a tautology." 

It would be wrong to suppose that modern science opposes a linear 
conception of time to the cyclic conception of the Greeks. Professor 
Gédel has shown that there exist solutions of Einstein’s field equations 
which yield closed time-like world lines, thus making time cyclic in the 
large. 

A recent hypothesis seems to accentuate the cyclic character of cosmic 
time. According to this assumption, the universe is comparable to a 
breathing organism: the expanding universe, in which we live, would 
be followed by a phase of contraction, and this alternation would go on 
and on, time thus running in alternating cycles. But even if this hypoth- 
esis were valid—it is in fact rejected by many leading astrophysicists 
—the cyclic character of cosmic time which it implies would not affect 
the linear character of our historical time. The reason is that our histori- 
cal, telluric time will long have “ended” before the beginning of the 
hypothetical opposite time stretch of a contracting universe. History 
means to us only the evolution of mankind on this earth or in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, if we take into account the possibility of space 
flight. According to recent computations, the end of this history must 


13. H. Rickert, Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft (Tibingen, 1915), pp. 142-43. 
14. A. Griinbaum, “Time and Entropy,” American Scientist, XLII (October, 1955), 552. 


15. K. Gadel, “Example of a New Type of Cosmological Solutions of Einstein's Field 
Equations of Gravitation. 2,” Review of Modern Physics (Lancaster, Pa.), XX1 (1949), 


447-50. 
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occur in about six billion years. Then 12 per cent of the sun’s hydrogen 
supply will have been converted into helium, and astrophysicists know 
that beyond this limit a star must lose its stability. The sun will then ex- 
pand, brighten, and drive the earth’s temperature first above the boiling 
point of water, then beyond the melting point of lead, up to 800° C. At 
its maximum size the aging sun will have thirty times its present radius, 
burn up its fuel at a tremendous rate, and rapidly exhaust its hydrogen 
supply. But to man this will be no longer of any practical consequence, 
because ages earlier organic life will have ceased on earth, the oceans 
will have boiled away, and our civilizations, with all their treasures, will 
have been turned into ashes. 

This end of history will look quite different from the mythical picture 
painted in Augustine’s description of the “eternal Sunday.” It will much 
more resemble the Greek myth of Phaeton, son of Helios, who yoked 
his father’s sun chariot and, unable to drive it along the course taken by 
his father, scorched and burned up all that was on earth.'® 

To be sure, the irreversibility of thermodynamic processes which 
gives time its direction depends on an interpretation of statistics and, 
therefore, is in the realm of probability. It is only extremely probable 
that energy runs down toward a state of uniform temperature, and it is 
not impossible that, from a certain moment on, energy runs up again. 
Such a shift would mean a change in the direction of time the other 
way round. But, although this is a theoretical possibility, envisaged by 
Boltzmann, its probability is so small that the philosophy of history may 
neglect it, which seems to me justified, and only take into account the 
following, rather elementary facts. 

While mechanical work is completely convertible into heat—by fric- 
tion or by shock—it is impossible to retransform these energies entirely, 
since a part of the heat passes over to cooler bodies. This empirically 
verifiable fact finds its expression in the second principle of thermo- 
dynamics. While according to the first principle the amount of energy 
in a closed system remains constant, the second principle states that the 
amount of free energy, that is, of energy which can be changed into 
work, diminishes constantly. By determining all terrestrial processes in 
a unique, irreversible sense, the second principle gives its direction to 
our historical time. 


16, Plato Timaeus 22C; Ovid Metamorphoses i. 751 ff. 
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In the world of classical mechanics all systems can be restored to 
their initial states; but this world is only an abstraction, a simplification 
of facts—in short, a fictitious world. Admitting absolutely smooth 
planes, liquids without frictions, and completely flexible ropes, that 
world does not take into account the real conditions of our physical 
bodies. The second principle of thermodynamics, however, no longer 
describes an ideal world but rather our physical world, with its progres. 
sive and observable dissipation of free energy. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, who, with Duhem, established the doctrine of 
energetism, considered the second principle of thermodynamics as the 
source of all values.’* In the world of classical mechanics a person would 
be able to commit the greatest stupidities and the worst ignominies to 
no real detriment, since all events are supposed to be reversible, and it 
would always be possible to repair the evil consequences of an act by 
restoring the initial state. In a world exclusively governed by the first 
principle of thermodynamics there would even be no reason for com- 
plaining about a loss of time, since time itself would be totally reversible. 
The inexorable dictum, “Facta infecta fieri nequeunt” (“Things done 
cannot be made undone,”) would no longer be valid, and life and 
history would therefore not be tragic. 

According to Ostwald, a reversible world would, consequently, offer 
no possibility of distinguishing between a positive and a negative value, 
In such a world the notion of value would be theoretically impossible. 
Having the possibility of directing the sequence of events also in an 
opposite direction, man living in a reversible world would have the 
possibility of an eternal life. It would suffice to go, at any moment, in 
the opposite direction in order to become younger and to begin again 
a life which would have no privileged direction. 

Our historical world, however, is not this ideal, fictitious world, and 
in it everything happens in a different way. The reason for this is the 
degradation of free energy, which gives all terrestrial processes an irte- 
versible one-way orientation and thus forces our time into one direc- 
tion. Whatever the statistical probability of an inversion of the law of 
entropy, it could be of interest only to the theoretical physicist, not to 
the historian. The historical world has always been one in which events 
were irreversible, a world in which no damage could be completely 


17. W. Ostwald, Die Philosophie der Werte (Leipzig, 1913), p. 112. 
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repaired, a world where no individual and no nation could ever go 
through life more than once. In short, the historical world is and always 
was a one-way temporal world. This is the best proof for the validity 
of the second principle of thermodynamics, at least for the world in 
which we live and where history takes place—despite all objections. 

This irreversible, historical world is and always was one characterized 
by Bergson’s “duration” (durée), with its individual and collective 
aging and that prolongation of the past into the present which we call 
“memory.” If in such a world one conceives historical cycles, they can 
no longer be considered identical, as they were in ancient philosophy. 
For Benedetto Croce, for example, the evolution of the spirit in four 
moments—from the aesthetic to the ethical activity, by passing through 
the logical and economic activities—certainly repeats in cycles, but no 
cycle is identical with another. For, as soon as the dialectical evolution 
of the spirit reaches its fourth degree, the dialectical movement starts a 
new cycle on a higher level, enriched by the experiences of the previous 
cycles. 

As far as Spengler’s historical cycles are concerned, there exists among 
them only a relation of “analogy” and never of identity. If, as Spengler 
says, “every culture has its own civilization,” it is evident that there 
must be an analogy beween Roman civilization (the conclusion of 
Greek culture) and American civilization (the conclusion of European 
culture). But the one is not a repetition of the other. Spengler declares, 
on the contrary, that “every culture has its new possibilities of expres- 
son which appear, ripen, wither, and never recur [nie wieder- 
kehren].”"* Consequently, each of these cultures has its unique, spe- 
cific, and irreplaceable character and therefore constitutes a value. 

Thus it is superficial to say, as is currently done, that Greek thought 
did not develop a philosophy of history because of its cyclic conception. 
Only if this cyclic conception is applied to a time without privileged 
direction can these cycles become an eternal return which would deprive 
the different historical epochs of their unique character, their interest, 
their value. The only great modern philosopher, Nietzsche, who, lack- 
ing scientific knowledge, adopted the doctrine of eternal return, re- 
jected history and tried to heal modern man from his “historical sick- 
ness.”29 


18. O. Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes (Munich, 1923), I, 29. 
19. Nietzsches Gesammelte Werke (Munich, 1922), VI, 321. 
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The Irreversibility of History 


If, however, the idea of the cycle is applied to an irreversible time, 
such as that of modern physics or that of Bergson’s “duration,” it is 
perfectly compatible with a historical conception, as our examples have 
shown. Because then the later cycle differs from the earlier by the in. 
crease of entropy, by the decrease of free energy, by biological aging, 
and by the survival and accumulation of the past in the form of mem- 
ory, and no later period can be identical with an earlier one even if it 
advances in cycles, each having its specific character, and being unique 
in its historicity. 

It is well known that, while conserving cyclic conceptions, Plato still 
admitted creation, although not ex nihilo. This is at least the impression 
given by the myth of Timaeus. Plato’s “time,” as that of Augustine, the 
first great Christian philosopher of history, begins with the creation of 
the universe and with the movements of created things. It is only the 
measure of motion. Thus, by the mediation of Cicero, Plato became 
Augustine’s inspirator. Nevertheless, we must keep in mind that even 
in his Timaeus Plato insists on the difference between 76 dv di,’ per- 
petual being, which is without genesis, and 76 yeyvdpeyor del, the perpet- 
ual becoming, which is without being.?® According to Plato, the tem- 
poral distinctions of past, present, and future cannot be applied to that 
which really is, that which is uncreated.*? And for Plato, as for the 
majority of Greek thinkers, becoming is inferior to being, which is the 
only object of true knowledge. I believe that this inferiority of becoming 
in comparison with being is the main reason for the absence of a 
philosophy of human history among the Greeks. For what is history 
if not the becoming of mankind? 

But, if the Greeks did not create an explicit philosophy of history, 
their myths contain a whole implicit philosophy, as we can see in exam- 
ining them. According to myth, Clio was the muse of history and, a 
the same time, the muse of epic poetry. This union of the two functions 
shows that the Greeks must have felt what we know today, thanks to 
the additional experience of twenty-five hundred years: that in histori- 
ography it is difficult to trace a neat demarcation line between historical 
truth and poetical fiction. History inevitably contains fictitious elements 
as well as truth; it is a product of documentation and imagination. By 


20. Plato Timaeus 27D-28, 


21. [bid. 37D, E, 38 A,B. 
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intrusting Clio with the functions of the muse of history and of epic 
poetry, the Greeks repudiated in advance the historical realism of the 
nineteenth century which, in the words of the German historian Leo- 
pold von Ranke, imposed upon history the duty to tell us how things 
have happened “in reality” (“wie es eigentlich gewesen ist”). For other 
modern philosophers and historians—I mention at random Renan, 
Carlyle, Dilthey, Croce, Windelband, Simmel, Russell, Gibbon, Cour- 
not, Korn, Toynbee—the historian must also be an artist, endowed with 
imagination. In this contemporary conception we may see a triumph of 
the Greek myth of Clio, muse of history and of epic poetry. 

In giving the muse of history the name “Clio,” the Greeks wished 
perhaps to say that history is not the simple inquiry suggested by the 
word gropia but also an exaltation, a glorification of events, the word 
“Clio” coming from the verb x«\eiw which signifies “to glorify,” “to 
celebrate.” This etymology shows that, for the Greeks, historiography 
implied an evaluation of the facts, a selection of the events considered 
as great, marvelous, glorious. 

This selection presupposes a concept of value, a whole hierarchy of 
values in the historian’s mind. The Greek historian applied this hi- 
erarchy consciously. Why did Herodotus, the father of historiography, 
write history? “In order that the memory of the past may not be blotted 
out from among men by time, and that great and marvelous deeds 
done by Greeks and foreigners and especially the reason why they 
warred against each other may not lack renown.”*? With these words 
Herodotus intrusted history with three tasks: that of commemorating 
(Clio was indeed the daughter of Mnemosyne, goddess of memory), 
that of searching for causes, and that of evaluating. For more than two 
thousand years historians have carried out this program, although 
sometimes in spite of themselves. 

We must conclude that from its beginnings historiography has been 
indissolubly linked to the domain of values, and for this reason it has 
often been blamed for being partial and lacking scientific generality, 
since value judgments are subjective and variable. To our day philos- 
ophers of history have not ceased to struggle in order to get out of the 
epistemological difficulties of that somehow disreputable situation which, 
for the Greeks, was in no way reprehensible. On the contrary, Clio, 


22. Herodotus Book i, A. 
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crowned with laurels and distributing glory and blame, fulfilled in their 
eyes a majestic function. The Greeks, we should note, represented Clio 
with clepsydra. This word, composed of the verb xXérrw, “to steal,” 
and the noun jéwp, “water,” designated a kind of water clock which, 
in the Greek assemblies, measured the time granted to the different 
speakers by the running of a certain quantity of water. The latter passed 
“stealthily” through an orifice and dropped slowly from one vessel into 
another. In my opinion the clepsydra as an attribute of Clio not only 
symbolizes the temporality of history; it also reminds us that the time 
granted to the actors of that great drama called “history”’—be they 
individuals, parties, nations, classes, or whole continents—is measured, 
In the nineteenth century this idea hidden in the Greek myth found 
its explicit expression in the philosophy of Hegel, who tells us that each 
nation is the expression of a certain “moment” in the evolution of the 
“universal spirit.” As soon as a nation has expressed the idea it repre- 
sents, as soon as it has fulfilled its mission, it loses its rights and yields 
them to another nation. 

We have seen, indeed, the appearance and disappearance of the great 
empires of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Spaniards, the Germans. Spengler proclaimed the decline of the 
West; Europe had to yield a part of its power to America, and already 
we see Asia emerging as a new giant. Russia, a nation which is at the 
same time European and Asian, carries out Nietzsche’s prediction by 
becoming a first-rate world power. In a group of nations representing 
a billion people the reign of the working class has taken over the gov- 
ernment from the capitalistic class. All these events of modern history, 
unforeseeable for the Greeks, justify their symbol of Clio’s clepsydra, 
measuring and limiting the time granted to the actors of the historical 
drama. 

At the beginning of this article I said that one of the characteristic 
features of our time is the growth of its historical sense. One may be 
of the opinion that the acquisition of this historical sense is a question- 
able gain for human happiness. Nietzsche envied the animals, those 
unhistorical beings which know neither past nor future and live only 
in the present. Having no memory of a grievous past and no imagine 
tion of an anguishing future, they must be happy. In order that happi- 
ness be happiness, one thing is indispensable: “the ability of forgetting, 
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or—expressed in a more erudite way—the faculty of feeling... in a 
non-historic way.”** 

Hegel tried to invalidate this thesis in advance by declaring that 
world history is not the domain of happiness and that the periods of 
felicity are “the empty pages of history.”** Since the pages of the history 
of our century are full to the point of overflowing, we may understand 
why we are not happy. It is the price we have to pay for acquiring the 
historical sense. 


23. Nietzsche's Gesammelte Werke (Munich, 1922), VI, 234. 
24. G. W. F. Hegel, Sdmtliche Werke, ed. Glockner (Stuttgart, 1928), XI, 56. 
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Kenneth L. Little 


THE WEST AFRICAN TOWN 


ITS SOCIAL BASIS 


INTRODUCTION 


Although urbanism in terms of “a relatively large, dense, and perm. 
nent settlement of socially heterogeneous individuals” is not a genera 
characteristic of traditional life, it is far from being unique in Wes 
Africa. In 1911 there were already twenty-nine towns of over 3,000 in- 
habitants in what is now southern Ghana, and this degree of urban 
concentration is small compared with western Nigeria. The Yoruba of 
that region have six cities of more than 100,000, including Ibadan, which 
is the largest Negro city in Africa. In 1931 some 28 per cent of the 
Yoruba lived in nine cities of 45,000 inhabitants, while 34 per cent o 
the population lived in sixteen cities of over 20,000 inhabitants. In add 
tion, there were twenty-seven centers with populations between 10,00 
and 19,999. Bascom has calculated that the estimated index of urbar- 
ization of Yoruba cities falls between that of the United States and 
Canada and that the distribution of population in urban centers is very 
similar to that of France. 
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The traditional Yoruba city is based largely upon agriculture. The 
farmers themselves are city dwellers whose farms are made on a belt 
of land surrounding the city to a depth of fifteen or more miles. There 
is also a specialized group of weavers, dyers, ironworkers, diviners, 
medicine men, etc., who supply all other members of the community 
with their particular goods and services. Nevertheless, though special- 
ized to an extent which made each individual economically dependent 
upon the society as a whole, such a community lacked the degree of 
gecialization of a modern industrial economy. It was also <n? as 
well as economically self-contained. Kinship was the principal factor 
and the primary determinant of behavior in every aspect of community 
life. Descent was traced through the patrilineal line, and kinsmen 
sharing common patrilineal ties formed corporate units or lineage 
groups. Each lineage group, or a large segment of it, shared a common 
residence. Although the lineage as such did not have explicit functions 
in the political organization, the highest political offices were vested in 
certain groups of patrilineages or royal clans. 

It would seem, therefore, that the principal difference between the 
modern city and the Yoruba form of traditional urbanism in West 
Africa consists not in population size and density, political segmenta- 
tion, and social stratification but in function. The Yoruba city probably 
arose out of the need of a rural people for a place where they could 
lve in comparative safety from the attack of enemies while carrying 
on their business as farmers. Since farming was based largely upon 
family and kinship, these institutions set the pattern of life in the city, 
which reflected in turn the personal character of relationships in the 
countryside. 

In contrast to this rus in urbe, the modern African town is mostly a 
product of forces external not only to itself but to African society in 
general. This is because it has grown up mainly in response to the 
market economy introduced by European colonialism. People have mi- 
grated and settled there principally to sell either goods or services. 
Though inhabited mainly by Africans, it is largely the creation of 
Europeans, and its primary relationship is with Europe. It exists, there- 
fore, not in its own right but because it serves a variety of administra- 
tive, commercial, and industrial purposes whose origin lies in a national 
and international system of politics and economics. 

Nevertheless, although the West African town is the product of out- 
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side forces, its social and cultural links are with its own hinterland, | 
draws upon the latter for its vitality as well as its population and hands 
over in return the new institutions and modern practices which have 
developed in the urban environment. These exchanges take place 
through trade and through the movement of migrants in and out of 
town, involving town and countryside in a far-stretching network of 
personal ties and social relationships. 


THE ROLE OF MIGRATION 


Since European development in British West Africa was originally 
confined almost entirely to the coast and to the mouths of rivers, the 
first migration in colonial times was to the ports, such as Accra, Lagos, 
and Freetown. The export of palm products and the other raw materials 
and the import of manufactured goods passed through these places. In 
addition to being important entrepdots, these towns also served as centers 
of administration. Later, with the extension of European control over 
the interior, the establishment of trading and transport centers and the 
exploitation of gold, manganese, tin, coal, and iron ore stimulated fur- 
ther waves of migration. In turn, these commercial and industrial de- 
velopments in the hinterland brought fresh urban communities into 
existence on the coast in such places as Port Harcourt and Takoradi. 
Port Harcourt, which is now Nigeria’s second port and was created as 
-a terminus for the railway serving the Enugu coal fields, has a popu- 
lation of 50,000. Takoradi grew into a large town as a result of having 
the Gold Coast’s first deep-water harbors. 

Of the original port towns, the population of Lagos has trebled in 
twenty-five years and is now 337,000. Freetown grew from 33,000 in 
1921 to around 85,000 in 1953; Accra from 42,803 in 1921 to around 
180,000 in 1955; and Bathurst from 9,400 in 1921 to 19,600 in 1951. The 
capitals of Africa chiefdoms have often developed as important trading 
and transport centers upcountry. Of these, Kumasi in Ghana grew from 
23,694 in 1921 to about 75,000 in 1955; and the population of Ibadan has 
nearly doubled since 1921, when it was 238,094. Of the smaller up- 
country towns, Bo in the Sierra Leone Protectorate, grew from 2,000 
in 1921 to about 15,000 in 1950; Tamale in the Northern Territories of 
Ghana from 3,907 to about 23,000; and Koforidua, also in Ghana, from 
5,346 to about 23,000. In some general terms, the number of towns in 
Ghana with populations of over 3,000 inhabitants increased from twenty- 
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nine in 1911 to forty-six in 1921 and to one hundred thirty-six in 1931. 
Between 1931 and 1948 there was an increase of 98 per cent in the 
populations of the five largest towns. The rate of urban growth has 
also been considerable in the French territories. The principal towns of 
Senegal, for example, increased their populations by 100 per cent be- 
tween 1942 and 1952, those of the French Ivory Coast by 109 per cent 
between 1942 and 1952, and those in the French Cameroons by 250 
per cent between 1936 and 1952. 

These rates of growth, which are much too large to be accounted for 
by natural increase in population, provide ample evidence of the influ- 
ence of migration. Their significance for urbanization is even greater 
in the mining areas. Enugu, in the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria, origi- 
nated entirely out of the development of nearby coal fields. Founded 
in 1914 On an empty site, this town had a population of 10,000 by 1921, 
which rose to 35,000 by 1945 and to 60,000 by 1953. Lunsar, in the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate, was a hamlet of thirty inhabitants in 1929. 
Thanks to the neighboring iron-ore mine of Marampa, it has now a 
population of about 15,000. 


ETHNIC AND TRIBAL HETEROGENEITY 


It follows from these figures, therefore, that a relatively large proportion 
of the urban population is strange to the modern town and its institu- 
tions. Thus, in 1950, over half the inhabitants of Lagos consisted of 
people born elsewhere; and the 1948 census of Takoradi found that less 
than 15 per cent of its population were native-born, compared with 
29 per cent in Kumasi, 48 per cent in Accra, and 58 per cent in Cape 
Coast. In Freetown it seems likely that one-quarter of all tribal adults 
and over one-third of their children were born there. This situation is 
also illustrated by length-of-residence figures: in 1948, 36 per cent of 
the total population of Accra had resided there less than five years, and 
this was the case with over half the population of Takoradi. 

It also follows that, although a good deal of migration is from a 
short distance, much of the population of the modern town is tribally 
heterogeneous as well as non-indigenous. Thus, in 1948, about 45 
per cent of its African inhabitants were born in places outside Accra, 
and the town contained representatives of more than sixty-five different 
groups, in addition to the local Ga, who constituted about half the total 
population. Similarly, Kumasi, although the capital of Ashantiland, 
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contains as many non-Ashantis as Ashantis; and, of the boys and girls 
attending school in the Secondi-Takoradi Municipality, only some a 
per cent belong to the indigenous Ahanta tribe. Freetown is even more 
remarkable in these respects. It began its urban career in the middle of 
the nineteenth century almost exclusively as a Creole town, and in 1891 
Creoles’ still constituted 58 per cent of the population. The present-day 
proportion, however, probably does not amount to more than 22 per cent 
of a population which includes some 65,000 persons of tribal origin, 
some 850 Asians—mainly Lebanese—and some 650 Europeans. Al- 
though the ratio of the two latter groups to the total population is 
extremely small—about one to fifty-six in Freetown compared with 
one to sixty-two in Accra—the administrative and commercial functions 
of these people give them a general significance out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 


TRIBAL SPECIALIZATION 


The fact, moreover, that Europeans are engaged almost entirely in 
supervisory and managerial occupations and Asians in commerce is 
symptomatic of the general tendency toward ethnic and tribal special- 
ization. Thus, in Accra, the majority of fishermen and farmers are Ga 
and Adangme; semiskilled and skilled workers for the manufacturing 
industry are supplied mainly from tribes from southern Ghana and 
Ashante. A large proportion of the workers in domestic and in public 
service occupations come from the Northern Territory, while the edu- 
cated workers in clerical, executive, and administrative posts are pro- 
vided by tribes from southern Ghana. In Freetown, Africans occupying 
posts of the latter kind are mostly Creoles, who are also predominant 
in other occupations requiring skill and training. Trading, on the other 
hand, is principally in the hands of Temme and Fula tribesmen, and 
a larger proportion of Lumber are laborers than of any other tribe. 
Tribal diversity is also reflected to some extent in the spatial distri 
bution of the population. As is to be expected, the indigenous inhabi- 
tants tend to be congregated mainly in the older parts of the towns. 
Thus the Ga, who are native to Accra, provide almost the entire popu- 
lation of the original settlement and constitute 68 per cent of the inhab- 
itants of a nearby area as well as predominating in one of the better 


1. Sierra Leone Creoles are descendants of Africans liberated from the slave ships. Asa 
community, Creoles have always followed a European way of life. 
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residential districts. Akans predominate in a neighboring suburb and 
Ewes in another district, while there is a zongo inhabited mostly by 
Hausas and other Moslems. Within Freetown there are no longer any 
districts in which all the residents belong to one tribe, but there are a 
number of neighborhoods in which the Mende predominate. There is 
another area which is inhabited very largely by Kru, and on the other 
side of the city there is a settlement of Temne. A further district, close 
to the original settlement, has a large concentration of Creoles. 


AGE AND SEX RATIOS 


Another demographic result of migration is the numerical preponder- 
ance of young people over old and of males over females. Thus, in all 
the tribes in Accra, there are only 118 men and 126 women over the 
age of forty-five for every 1,000 males and 1,000 females, respectively, 
in the total population. In Cotonou in Dahomey, persons of over sixty 
years of age constitute only 2.4 per cent of the total population. The low 
proportion of aged people is due not only to the heavy influx of younger 
people into the city but also to the fact that large numbers of migrants 
return to their home towns when they reach the age of forty-four or 
over. This is particularly evident in Cotonou. 

According to the 1948 census, the African population of Accra com- 
prises 71,759 males and 61,433 females; for every 1,000 persons there are 
539 males and 446 females. This sexual disparity is greatest in tribes 
migrating from the north, the ratio in one case being fourteen males 
to each female. On the other hand, among the indigenous Ga, women 
outnumber men. This is because men are seen to migrate more than 
women in search for, or by nature of, their employment. In Sekondi- 
Takoradi adult males comprise 33 per cent of all persons enumerated 
as against 27 per cent for the females. In Lagos there are 112 males for 
every 100 females, and the masculinity rate is about the same in 
Cotonou. 


WAGE-EARNING 


Since the attraction of the modern town for the migrant lies largely in 
the opportunities it provides for earning cash, it follows that a large 
proportion of the population depends upon the labor market for a 
living. The extent of wage-earning varies with the degree of industrial- 
zation. In Ghana, which is the most industrialized of the four West 
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African countries associated with Great Britain, Sekondi-Takoradij ap- 
pears to lead in this respect, and, in 1955, 69 per cent of all families 
had wage incomes. In Accra the proportion was 57 per cent, and in 
Kumasi 34 per cent. Non-wage incomes in Kumasi, derived mainly 
from trading and crafts, were the principal source of livelihood, and 
63 per cent of all families were dependent entirely upon those activities, 
The higher proportion of wage-earning in Sekondi-Takoradi arose 
from the port and railway, while in Accra it was due to the many 
employees of the government and to the port. During the month in 
which these matters were investigated, wages constituted go per cent 
of earnings in Sekondi-Takoradi, 67 per cent in Accra, and 27 per cent 
in Kumasi. 

According to data collected for a budget survey in Accra in 1953, 51 
per cent of all employed persons were employees. The other 49 per cent 
were self-employed, mainly as petty traders. A large proportion of the 
latter are women. Thus, of 5,890 sellers in the Accra markets, only 379 
were male, and, of women gainfully employed in Kumasi and in 
Sekondi-Takoradi, 71 and 83 per cent, respectively, were engaged in 
retail selling, compared with 18 and 4.5 per cent, respectively, of the 
men. Some children also work on their own account, for the most part 
in hawking and petty trade. A larger proportion of the adult male 
population works as carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and fitters 
than in any other occupation. 

This occupational diversification of the town, including the profes- 
sions, office workers, etc., gives rise to considerable differences in income. 
These disparities, which cut across tribal divisions, are reflected to some 
extent in the occupation of particular urban areas by the wealthier 
members of the community. Thus in the larger towns there are fre- 
quently residential zones which are open only to members of the Senior 
Civil Service, and in Accra, for example, the average rent generally 
rises as one moves from the old town center into the new residential 
district. As would be expected, therefore, the higher-income households 
are in the outer, more residential sections, which show a considerably 
higher average than the section nearer the town center. 


THE URBAN HOUSEHOLD 


The factors determining common residence in households of the tradi- 
tional kind are, as mentioned before, consanguinity and affinity. Often, 
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this is still the pattern among the indigenous population of the modern 
West African town as well as in Yorubaland. For example, the Ga 
living in the older districts of Accra have a residential unit which 
comprises two adjoining establishments, one occupied by the men and 
the other by their wives and children. All the cooking is done in the 
women’s compound, the children taking meals to their fathers. Wives 
spend the daytime in the female establishment and the night in the 
husband’s room. When young boys are considered too old to be sleep- 
ing in the female house, they are sent to stay with a male relative until 
such time as they are able to acquire a room of their own. In some 
houses visited there were men and women, but each man had a separate 
room. Where a man had more than one wife, the wives shared rooms 
with their children and often with one or more adult females, each wife 
going at certain times to sleep with the husband. 

More generally, however, family organization is on different lines 
because the size of the urban household is determined by economic 
factors as well as by migration. Migrants looking for employment in 
many cases come singly. If they bring their families with them, these 
usually consist of a wife, children, and one or more dependents. Both 
the migrants and the educated section of the local population depend 
mainly upon the labor market for a living, and the number of persons 
a man can support is therefore limited by what he can afford in terms 
of food, rent, clothes, etc. The result is that most urban households 
contain from one to six persons. The average size of household in Accra 
is 4.0 persons; in Kumasi, 3.84; and in Sekondi-Takoradi even lower— 
358. Among groups of clerks, artisans, and laborers in Lagos, Enugu, 
and Ibadan it ranges from 3.08 to 4.87. Most of the people in Freetown, 
too, live as members of an elementary family, and the average size of 
household covered by a social survey was 3.9 persons, comprising 1.4 
men, 1.3 women, and 1.2 children. In Bo, a much smaller upcountry 
town, the average among clerks and artisans was 5.1 persons—including 
2.1 men, 2.0 women, and 1.0 children. 

The contrast between urban and traditional conditions is also dem- 
onstrated clearly by the decrease in the number of children in urban 
families. Thus, among the educated Ga, who work as clerks, the average 
number in the modern family is 3.75, compared with 6.0 in the pre- 
ceding generation. 

In traditional urbanism the extended family is usually the residential 
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unit, and members of the lineage occupy the same compound and share 
a communal existence with their wives and families. A further result 
of modern urban living is that people of different lineage, and, in many 
cases different tribal affiliation, share dwellings together. This is mainly 
the result of housing shortage, as may be judged by an estimation that 
74 per cent of households in Accra had only one room each and that 
an estimated 86.5 per cent of households shared dwellings with other 
families. Similarly, in Freetown, as many as five different tribes may 
in some cases be represented within one dwelling. 


MARRIAGE 


It follows from the small size of the urban family that polygyny is 
much less common than it used to be. With the exception of Moslems 
and of men who have wives to help them in their work, most marriages 
in the larger towns are monogamous. This is particularly the case as 
educational standards improve, and monogamy is practically incumbent 
upon professional men, politicians, and senior civil servants, as well as 
upon Christian teachers and ministers. Thus in Accra some 94 per cent 
of a sample of 113 educated men were monogamously married, com- 
pared with some 61 per cent of their fathers. The incidence of polygyny 
was also low among groups more variable from the point of view of 
education, both in Freetown and in Sekondi-Takoradi. In Freetown, 
of 160 men aged twenty-five years and over, 137 men had one wife 
each, 10 men had two, and only 2 men had more than two wives each. 
In Sekondi-Takoradi, of 264 husbands, only 19 per cent had more than 
one wife. 

It is possible that sharing the same dwelling encourages inter-tribal 
mixture. Thus, although in Freetown marriages are still contracted 
mainly between members of the same tribe, there is apparently a grow- 
ing tendency to marry outside the tribe, particularly with members of 
nearby tribes from the same district upcountry. The evidence from 
elsewhere is somewhat variable, although a survey of families in 
Sekondi-Takoradi showed that 31 per cent of the marriages involved 
were between members of different tribes. 

It seems fairly certain that under urban conditions men marry much 
later than women, and in this regard the situation in Lagos is typical. 
Eight out of every ten women in the fifteen-to-thirty-four age group 
are married, compared with only four out of every ten men. In Cape 
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Coast in Ghana, nine out of every ten women in the twenty-one-to-thirty 
age group were married, compared with less than one-third of the men. 

One of the reasons for the relatively late age of men contracting a 
vil marriage is its high cost. Social prestige is involved, and in Ghana, 
for example, an educated man marrying under the Marriage Ordinance 
feels bound to fulfil all the monetary obligations for a marriage under 
customary law. It has been estimated that this means an expenditure 
on the average of £154. Another important reason for the delay of 
marriage for men is the increasing necessity of education. A youth may 
not complete secondary school until he is over twenty, and, if he then 
embarks on higher education, it will be several years before he is in a 
position to earn his own living, let alone keep a wife. 


PRIMACY OF THE DOMESTIC GROUP 


The decline in polygamy mentioned above has as its corollary the 
growing importance of the conjugal bond and of the domestic group. 
One reason is that the companionate form of union is stressed by 
Western education as well as by Christianity. Nor is marriage any 
longer a group affair. The ability of a young man nowadays to earn 
money for himself and hence to provide payments for a wife on his 
own account tends to make marriage more of an individual transaction, 
which may be contracted without consulting the man’s lineage. Thus 
the group’s ability to influence his choice of a wife and to interfere in 
his matrimonial affairs is impeded. Women, too, are less dependent 
upon their relatives to find them husbands. In the event of an unhappy 
marriage a woman may be able to extricate herself by repaying bride 
wealth out of her own pocket. 

A more immediate reason, however, for the increasing primacy of 
the domestic group is to be found in the social effects of migration. 
Residence in the town removes one or both of the spouses from daily 
contact with their relatives, and much more now depends upon the 
conjugal relationship itself rather than upon the ties which man and 
wife have with their respective kinsfolk. Getting a living in the town is 
an individual responsibility, and kinsfolk no longer watch over the 
couple’s affairs or support them. Since, therefore, the functioning of the 
domestic group is economically independent of the lineage, the latter 
have very much less say than in the traditional circumstances. Their 
lack of control over the domestic group is shown in the increasing tend- 
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ency of both spouses to spend money on, and to bequeath personal 
property to, their children rather than relatives. This tendency is most 
evident in the case of people whose matrilineal system previously obliged 
a man to educate his sisters’ children in preference to his own. It would 
be a mistake, however, to imagine that loyalty to kin has disappeared, 
On the contrary, it remains alive despite the economic demands of the 
urban environment; and the claims of kin upon one another’s help are 
strongly sanctioned by public opinion in all spheres. 


CONCUBINAGE 


Along with the trend toward monogamy and conjugality goes an in- 
crease in concubinage. This is another reason, perhaps, why men marry 
late in life, since they can enjoy relatively easy sexual relationships with- 
out getting married. Under urban conditions women, too, are permitted 
a greater degree of freedom than in traditional society, and in the coast- 
al towns of Ghana, for example, virginity is not expected of a woman 
on marriage. The attitude toward such matters is such that single 
persons of both sexes who have attained to physical maturity but for 
some reason are unable to marry do not consider, for the most part, 
that they should remain celibate. 

A Sierra Leone Creole woman can also take lovers, and, provided she 
is not a teacher or a nurse, she may have one or two children outside 
wedlock without unduly handicapping her position. This would mean 
only a slight decline in her social status and would not necessarily prove 
a bar to late marriage. She may even succeed in retaining the custody 
of the children if she decides not to marry after all. 

Concubinage in various forms is therefore a very common practice. 
It involves a union of varying degrees of stability, carrying less social 
prestige than marriage, but by no means necessarily considered derog- 
atory. This institution of “friendship,” as it is generally called, is also 
a frequent custom among rural peoples. Among the Mende of Sierra 
Leone it is often the prelude to a certain type of proper marriage with 
ndoma nyahanga, “love wives.” 

The stresses and strains of urban living, however, have enhanced the 
popularity of “friendship” in place of proper marriage. If, for example, 
a home breaks up, economic reasons may make it imperative for the 
husband to seek another partner and for the wife to do so also. The 
man may find himself with a number of children. If he cannot make 
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atrangements to live with his parent’s family, he must find a woman 
tocook and keep house for him. The woman may also find herself with 
the burden of the smaller children and without adequate support. 

Another more general reason for concubinage, however, arises out of 
the conflict between the English and the traditional conception of 
matrimonial law. Some educated men are first married to illiterate girls, 
whom they later divorce in order to marry educated girls under the 
Marriage Ordinance. A number of these men continue their relationship 
with their old wives shortly after their Ordinance Marriage. Quite 
often, too, a man married under the Ordinance already has another 
wife or wives married under customary law, but this is not regarded 
as bigamous by popular opinion. Nor in western Nigeria is there any 
public objection to a husband having an irregular union with a single 
woman. Popular parlance calls these women “outside wives,” and their 
offspring are always recognized as their father’s children. 


PROSTITUTION 


Concubinage is also very common among illiterate or semiliterate 
women who have left their husbands or family for the town. In Sierra 
Leone these “husbandless women,” as the Mende call them, travel from 
town to town as trade and other interests direct. Many of these market 
women combine petty trade with a semicommercial form of prostitu- 
tion. In the larger towns of the coast there are also groups of unattached 
girls, working as seamstresses and in shops and offices during the day- 
time, who indulge in occasional prostitution. These young girls are 
known in Accra as “Jaguars”? and in Lagos as “hotel girls.” They dress 
smartly in European clothes and frequent the hotels, dance halls, and 
bars of the town. Quite often these girls are well educated, witty, and 
sophisticated in their conversation, and some of them have regular 
patrons. In such a case the arrangement is often semipermanent and 
includes a fixed salary every month. Many girls in this category visit 
European customers after dark. 

There is also public prostitution in some of the coastal towns. The 
women carrying it on in Accra are members of migrant tribes for whose 
menfolk they principally cater. One of these groups of prostitutes is 


2. From the name of a well-known make of motorcar. The term “Jaguar” is also applied 


4 a prestige term to a person who is well off, i.e., wealthy enough to own a large and ex- 
pensive car. 
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known as tutu, and the district in which they live seems to constitute 
a red-light area, the rates charged being very low. The tutu are mostly 
Ewe women from eastern Ghana. There are also Fulani, Moshi, and 
Zerma prostitutes from the North who are referred to by the Haus, 
term, karua. These karuas are in the habit of renting a small house in 
a zongo, where they lodge and feed passing strangers and provide 
places where the young men meet to talk and play music. Although 
prostitutes in Accra seem to suffer little, if any, disapprobation, women 
carrying on this trade in Sekondi-Takoradi appear to have far fewer 
ties with home. They are not wanted by their kinsmen, and many of 
them have changed their name. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The fact that a large proportion of the urban population are strangers 
to each other and live in relatively small household units rather than in 
family or lineage compounds has important implications for social 
organization. Most of the social services provided by the modern wel- 
fare state are lacking, and so people migrating to or living in the town 
are obliged to cater as best they can for their own needs. The result is 
to be seen in a tremendous growth of voluntary associations, particularly 
among women. These comprise a host of tribal unions, friendly soci- 
eties, church groups, mutual benefit clubs, savings groups, social clubs, 
and recreational associations. Their members are people who have 
banded themselves together in order to pursue some occupational, eco- 
nomic, or other interest not served by the traditional organization of 
African society. Thus many of the migrants who form tribal unions feel 
a desire to keep in touch with the towns and villages from which they 
have moved as well as to provide themselves with protection in an alien 
situation. Other groups, which are not necessarily confined to persons 
of the same tribe, are concerned to further their common interests as 
traders; still others, to practice their religion or to seek companionship 
and recreation. Common to all these people is the need for financial 
assistance when ill and for insuring themselves and their immediate 
relatives of a proper burial. Virtually every association and society, 
therefore, provides some form of mutual aid and benefit in addition to 
the other objectives it may have. A fairly typical arrangement is for 
each member to pay a weekly or monthly subscription which entitles 
him or her to a sickness benefit ranging from a few shillings to about 
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£1 per month. In the case of a member’s death, his or her relatives are 
generally paid a lump sum by the society, which also helps to defray 
the funeral expenses. 

These economic functions of the associations are frequently combined 
with activities of a more traditional kind as illustrated, in Sierra Leone, 
by an organization known as the dancing compin. This is a group of 
young men and women concerned with the performance of “plays” of 
traditional music and. dancing as well as with the raising of money for 
mutual benefit. The music is provided mainly by native drums, calabash 
rattles, and zylophones and is accompanied by singing. The dancing, 
which, like the music, shows signs of Western influence, is somewhat 
reminiscent of English country dancing. A “play” is generally given in 
connection with some important event, such as the close of Ramadan, or 
to celebrate a wedding or to solemnize a funeral. The general public as 
well as the persons honored by the performance are expected to donate 
money to the compin. Money is also collected in the form of weekly 
subscriptions from the members. 

Associations of this kind have a large number of officials and a com- 
plicated organization. Thus, before any money can be paid over to a 
bereaved member, the reporter must be notified with a reporting fee. 
This is passed on to the company’s doctor, who investigates the circum- 
stances of death and washes the body. He also examines members be- 
fore admission and attends them in illness. The clerk or secretary keeps 
accounts and writes letters, and the cashier receives from the sultan for 
safekeeping any money accruing to the society. The sultan is the chief 
executive; his female counterpart, who has charge of the women mem- 
bers, is the mammy queen. For the dancing there is a leader who di- 
ects it and a conductor who supervises the band. There is also a sister 
in charge of the nurses, and young girls who provide refreshments at 
dances, often in white dresses with a red cross on the breast and the 
appropriate headgear. There may also be further officials, such as an 
overseer, a master of ceremonies, a solicitor, a lawyer, a sick visitor, and 
so on. 

In Accra, in 1954, there were some seventy societies with social secu- 
rity in one form or another which totaled a membership of 26,192 per- 
sons. Of these, 23,400 were females and 2,786 males, representing about 
75 per cent of all females nineteen years and over and ro per cent of all 
adult males. Voluntary associations are popular with women not only 
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because the savings groups and mutual benefits concerned help to raise 
capital for trading but also because membership in such organizations 
provide women with a social outlet. Only educated wives have the op- 
portunity of a companionate marriage, and the majority of women, al- 
though relatively emancipated economically, are still restricted to their 
own sphere by the traditional division of the sexes. 

One association in which women play a prominent part is Nanamej 
Akpee, or “mutual help” society, which has branches in several Ghana 
towns. Money for loans is raised at weekly collections which begin with 
community singing. All the women present give as much money as they 
feel they can afford, and their contributions are written down in a book 
which also contains a list of the society’s members in order of seniority, 
When the collection is finished, all the money is given to the member 
whose name has first place; the following week it is given to the second, 
then to the third, and so on. Eventually, all members will in this way 
receive a contribution, and each man or woman receiving a collection is 
given at the same time a list showing the amount of money contributed 
by other members and determining, during later weeks, the amount he 
must contribute himself. 

In addition to raising loans through such organizations as Nanemei 
Akpee, market women also form associations in order to control the 
supply or price of commodities in which their members trade. The great 
majority of people belonging to such groups and to voluntary associa- 
tions in general have little or no schooling. However, there are also 
social clubs of various kinds, mostly modeled rather closely on European 
lines and catering to an educated membership. Educated men and 
women also serve frequently as leaders of illiterate sections of the move- 
ment. 

As indicated, this associational form of social organization frequently 
involves the combination of Western practices and procedures with 
traditional interests, including a strong emphasis on fraternity and soci- 
ability. The newly arrived immigrant from the rural areas has been 
used to living and working as a member of a compact body of kinsmen 
and neighbors. He knows of no other way of community living, and 
his natural reaction is to make a similar adjustment to urban condi- 
tions. This the association facilitates by substituting for the larger tradi- 
tional family a grouping based upon common interest and capable of 
serving many of the needs formerly covered by the lineage. For exam- 
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ple, it provides the migrant with companionship, mutual aid, and, 
sometimes, legal aid and protection. Further, through its rules and 
practices, it introduces him to a number of economically useful habits, 
such as punctuality and thrift, and it seeks his social reorientation by in- 
culcating new standards of dress, etiquette, and personal hygiene. 
Finally, by encouraging him to mix with persons outside his own line- 
age and even his tribe, the voluntary association helps him to adjust to 
the more cosmopolitan ethos of the city. 

Voluntary associations are therefore the main link between the 
modern institutions of the town and the traditional life of the country. 
They represent, in other words, the adaptation of African society to the 
peculiar circumstances created by migration and the introduction of 
tribal people to an industrial economy. 
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Louis Renoy 


THE ENIGMA IN THE ANCIENT 


LITERATURE OF INDIA 


Following the Grammarians, the Poets in ancient India concerned 
themselves with certain problems of semantics, the solution of which, 
they felt, would make possible a better perception of the relationships 
between language and thought. Thus they distinguished the meaning 
of words, depending upon whether it was directly expressive or indi- 
rect and allusive. The indirect meaning, they said, is introduced when- 
ever the primary meaning has been hampered by some sort of incom- 
patibility. At times it retains its connection with the primary sense: this 
is precisely what is termed “metaphoric” meaning; at others, it frees 
itself from the primary sense entirely or in part, and this constitutes the 
gamut of “implicit” meaning. In addition, the indirect meaning is “in- 
ternal”; the other is “external.” This, to be sure, can signify that one is 
concealed and the other apparent; but what is indicated above all is that 
one is profound or essential while the other is superficial or minor. 
Perhaps ideas such as these seem to us to be pure scholasticism. They 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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are nonetheless enlightening whenever they are correlated with literary 
works. In this respect we must point out the remarkable fact that, in 
the opinion of these theorists, implicit meaning is achieved as a result 
of tradition—in other words, its resources stem from that background 
of religious or metaphysical speculation which defines Indian tradition. 
On the other hand, the direct or primary meaning of words is merely 
the consequence of a convention, of a tacit agreement fixed outside lin- 
guistic diachronism, even as it is alien to analytical thought. These are 
singular viewpoints, indeed, but an examination of literary texts—lyric 
poetry or novels—seems to confirm their fruitfulness. 

Let us begin with Sanskrit literature of the classical age, from the 
start of the Christian Era until the end of the first millennium. Here, 
the principal phenomenon is the development of the kévya, an elabo- 
rated, polished style which rests on the meticulous application of the 
canons of rhetoric. It is quite true that in all countries an elaborated 
syle, especially as encountered in lyric poetry, utilizes the indirect 
values of the vocabulary. Because of the extraordinary polysemia inher- 
ent in it, Sanskrit, more than other languages, permits writers a maxi- 
mum of play as regards semantic inflections without having to resort to 
the barbaric method of puns or alliteration. The kévya is characterized 
precisely by the use of the semantic superimposition, what is called the 
clesha, or “coalescence.” It consists in this: two or sometimes three shad- 
ings of meanings are attributed to a single and identical word, each of 
these meanings being compatible with the context so that other words 
of some importance in the same sentence can also encompass two or 
three superimposed meanings. In addition, it is a fact that, of these 
superimposed meanings, only one is “direct,” the other or others repre- 
senting secondary metaphoric or implicit values. The artificial nature of 
the method is of little moment—artificial solely from our point of view. 
What does matter, for poetic ends, is that the language by itself makes 
possible the splitting-up of the vocabulary, so to speak, the establishment 
of two parallel interpretations: one following usage, the other, less 
apparent, more concealed, resting upon the utilization of a symbol. 

There is a second characteristic of the kévya which evolves, thanks to 
the very pliancy provided by the clesha: often sentences or stanzas (in 
poetic works) suggest an enigma to the reader, and it is up to him to 
divine its meaning, unless—as often happens—the key is furnished 
within the immediate context. I will give one example out of thousands. 
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The Enigma in the Ancient Literature. of India 


A fire is described which does not destroy the forest or dry up th: 
waters. What can this fire be? A subsequent passage makes plain tha 
it is the “radiance” of the hero walking in the jungle, crossing the 
rivers. The word “radiance,” which is a well-worn metaphor in ou; 
language, has enough vigor in Sanskrit to evoke—precisely secondarily 
—the picture of a “fire” that burns; at the same time it preserves the 
primary attribute of abstract meanings—“prestige” or “power.” In this 
way the enigma is linked to the semantic dissociation we have observed, 
The reader is led to wonder about the innumerable sentences of the 
kdvya and how the natural order of things is thus disturbed. What js 
the cause of this miracle? The answer is that the miracle resides in the 
words themselves. The disturbance is the result of a semantic ambiguity. 

Can we say that the natural polysemia and the penchant for the enig. 
ma were exploited in ancient India for purely literary purposes? Are 
we to look upon these as nothing more than a gratuitous preciosity of 
the kind that, in India as elsewhere, followed or preceded the dawn of 
great classical art? Not at all. We find the same sort of polysemantic 
enigmas in the oldest literary monuments of India, in the basic texts of 
Brahmanism called the Vedas. 

Let us take the Rig-Veda, the major and earliest text, a collection of 
hymns to the divinities of the “Vedic” cult. In contrast to scarcely per- 
fected poems where direct values prevail, where allusions and enigmas 
are avoided, there are others in which indecisive meanings give rise to 
varied interpretations. In these, every suggestion is a palimpsest to be 
read on two levels: one directly expressive, the other evocative. When 
the poet gives instructions: “Build a ship, harness the plough, take the 
horses to forage, mend the armor!” he intends, to be sure, to use these 
formulas concretely, or at least he also gives us so to understand, but 
what matters primarily to him is to describe, with the aid of these 
images, the carrying-out of the ceremonial, the preparation for the 
Sacrifice, as if he were dealing with a martial expedition or farm work. 
He does not say: “Prepare the Sacrifice as one prepares a ship, as one 
harnesses a plough!” Nor does he suggest that a “ship” or a “plough” 
a metaphor for “sacrifice.” The two actions evolve in a parallel fashion: 
the enigma resides in the very shadow the words cast upon each other. 
The basin in which the priest pours the oblatory liquid is called “ocean”: 
the stone that is used to squeeze juice from the sacred plant (the soma) 
is called “mountain.” Does this mean that within a freely phrased con- 
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text the word for “basin” also denotes ocean (or the inverse), that “ar- 
mor” or “horse” is the ordinary term employed to describe this or that 
portion of the liturgical act? No, but, as a secondary attribute, each 
sufices to evoke that ambiguous domain in which it discloses fresh 
resonances while retaining its own quality. Formerly the expression 
“Vedic balderdash” was used because the principles of the sacramental 
enigma had not been understood. Bergaigne, who coined the phrase, 
intended it to mean an irrational combination of images which evoked 
connections between the ritual and the human world. For example, a 
literal translation of the Rig-Veda is of little interest save from a peda- 
gogical point of view: 

The two carvings shaped the bull 

The stone carries the horse on its back. 


Or Bergaigne’s typical example (unfortunately, philologically vague) : 
“The fire suckling at the breast of deception” (Rig-Veda, 10. 79, 3). Or, 
again, the hymn (1. 164) which is but a string of enigmas: 

In the distance I saw a steam of manure in the midst of that low area, 


With her thousand syllables the female buffalo bellowed to the highest 
firmament . . . etc. 


This kind of literal translation is on a level of what Indians denounce 
as empirical knowledge. To summarize briefly, the poetry of the Veda, 
however lacking in polish its form might be, tends naturally to the use 
of the enigma; and the enigma, in essence primarily liturgical (or at 
least containing almost necessarily a liturgical incidence), derives its 
explicit power from the utilization of a certain semantic duality. 

Long after the era of the Veda, philosophical schools (the Mimdémsé) 
pondered the significance of the old hymns or, rather, the formulas that 
compose these hymns (the mantras), for, in order to meet the needs of 
the cult, the hymns had been cut up into formulas. It is upon these that 
henceforth all thought is concentrated. In these circles one encounters 
the complaint that the Vedic formulas are stripped of all significance 
because they speak of things that do not exist or because they attempt to 
reconcile irreconcilable elements—in short, that they are essentially un- 
intelligible. The philosopher replies that these formulas become clear if 
one accepts the presence of a secondary meaning. He recalls the customs 
of the kdvya, where a river is described in the very terms one would use 
to depict the beauty of woman. For example, the curve of riverbanks is 
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called “the hips” or the “hindquarters.” A palpable link therefore does 
exist, not only for us who are outsiders, but for the Indians themselves, 
between the semantics of the kévya and that of the Vedic hymns. Fur. 
thermore, from the earliest times, these liturgical or speculative com. 
mentaries, which the Bréhmanas or the Upanishads truly are, have con- 
tinuously attempted to isolate secondary qualities. Indeed, when they 
have ceased describing rites, these texts have come to grips with some 
relationship of cause and effect, or they have taken into account the 
esoteric correlations between the sacred and the profane (“for the gods,” 
they say, “love that which is concealed”); inevitably, they have relied 
upon the symbolic forms of the language, upon the “implicit” vocabu- 
lary. 

It is also in these works that enigmatic phrases, paradoxes, and irra- 
tional pronouncements inherited from Vedic poetry have taken on con- 
sistence, giving impetus to games, to a matching of wits, the theme of 
which is almost invariably drawn from the liturgy. Similarly, a concern 
for liturgy, which, as we have seen, determined the poetic enigmas, has 
given birth to philosophic thought with the aid of an intermediary, the 
setting where the enigma and its solution comprise the entire plot and 
denouement. These games appear for the first time, however inade- 
quately elaborated they might seem, in the esoteric section of the 
Satapatha-Bréhmana, the chapter of the Agni-rah-asya, the secret in- 
struction (méta-rituel) regarding the altar of the fire. 

But there are more rudimentary types. These are the accumulation of 
interwoven questions and answers; in other words, the key to the enig- 
ma is given (as in the kdvya) immediately following its appearance, 
and the answer contains—just as in the catechism—all the words of the 
question. The participants are anonymous and, it would seem, inter- 
changeable; everything takes place beneath the eyes of a mute arbiter. 
Let us give as an example the exchange (consisting always of four ques- 
tions and four answers) that terminates the contest of enigmas in the 
Vadjasaney1-Samhitd. 


“I ask you what is the very end of the land. I ask you where is the navel of the 
world. I ask you what is the sperm of the male horse. I ask you what is the supreme 


firmament of the word.” 
“The very end of the land is the Altar that is here. The navel of the world is the 
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Sacrifice that is here. The sperm of the male horse is the soma that is here. The 
supreme firmament of the word is the Brahman that is here.” 


With this rough outline, the mere raw material of those who seek 
enigmas, more lively scenarios can be contrasted. In them we find an 
interrogator and an examinee (Indian scholarship has always been con- 
ducted by the questionnaire method). Occasionally several actors appear 
on stage simultaneously or successively. It sometimes happens that the 
interrogator becomes the examinee and that the reply is transformed 
into a snare and is made to give the impetus, on the rebound, to a 
series of questions pitched on a higher plane. This is no longer a game 
but a test, the consequences of which are often dire. The protagonist is 
not necessarily a priest but perhaps a layman, that is to say, a prince 
who owns a rich domain. It is interesting to see these laymen not only 
sponsoring contests of enigmas but also taking part in them, just as later 
on we shall see kings and Maecenas participating in similar contests 
among poets or scholars. 

Thus we are shown a priest offering his services to the master of the 
house, the latter questioning him to determine how extensive is his 
knowledge and, finally satisfied, accepting the cleric as tutor or chaplain 
of his home. Or perhaps the head of the family wants to make a sacri- 
fice; the priest who comes to him is put to the test. He answers the 
questions correctly at first and then, faced with more difficult ones, 
admits defeat (this is like the final stage of the Socratic dialogues). Two 
almost invariable signs follow this admission. One is silence, which in 
religious India plays diverse roles; at times it is a weapon of the ascetic 
who refuses to answer, at others, as now, it is an admission of defeat. 
“To reduce the enemy to silence” has always been the great objective of 
Indian dialectics. Their literature bears witness to the fact that Indians 
“entertain the firm belief that language can be sufficiently perfected and 
polished to become transformed into an infallible lasso which never 
misses its objective when tossed into the firmament of thought.”? The 
second sign of defeat is the request made by the loser: “Allow me to be- 
come your disciple, allow me to be instructed by you!” The so-called 
dialogues of Buddha consist of an exchange of questions and answers 


1. Quoted by R. Caillois at the end of the very noteworthy development entitled “L'Enig- 
me et l'image” in his book Art poetique (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), p. 170. 


2. Kuppuswami Shastri in his preface to the edition of the Trimcac-chloki. 
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which inexorably reduces the examinee to silence and leads him to make 
the final supplication. 

Other more substantial scenarios contain diverse variations. Five theo- 
logians who cannot reach agreement promise to serve a layman if he 
succeeds in allaying their doubts. The layman attempts to do so by 
questioning each theologian until each in turn is reduced to silence, In 
the Upanishads “of the Great Aranyaka,” who follows the esoteric 
teachings of the Satapatha, King Janaka, wishing to put to the test some 
Brahmans of whose services he doubtless intends to avail himself, be- 
gins by having his personal officiant direct the interrogation. But the 
whole affair turns out badly; one of the Brahmans immediately takes 
up the challenge and is rough in his handling of the interrogators, who, 
meanwhile, had been thrown in the tilt yard; he reduces them to silence. 
The last man is to have his head shattered into a hundred pieces because 
he has asked forbidden questions, has “overinterrogated,” led on by his 
companions to “pull the coals out of the fire” for them (a variant of our 
proverb “to pull someone’s chestnuts out of the fire”). This is the 
punishment reserved for presumptuous controversialists, a punishment 
the precise counterpart of which is to be found in the Buddhic dialogues. 
It is true that the victorious Brahman is none other than the formidable 
Yajnavalkya, the infallible interpreter of the Yajur-Vedic liturgy. 

Elsewhere we find this same King Janaka taking over the interroga- 
tion; but Yajnavalkya, who is his opponent, easily triumphs over the 
king and is granted the honor of receiving him as his disciple. Janaka 
fares better in another controversy in which, interrogated by Yajnaval- 
kya, he is able to “dislodge him from every position.” Yet, because of 
his rank, the king escapes the sorry punishment reserved for the man 
who has “overinterrogated.” 

The distinctive feature of these competitions, which always pertained 
to liturgy, was that the customary theme contained words with double 
meanings, figurative expressions that were, in one way or another, 
enigmatic. Specious scholarship stops at the literal meaning; true schol- 
arship seeks out the implications. The victor is the evamvid, “he-who- 
thus-knows,” who “realizes” (in all the senses of the word) the accumv- 
lated energy in the formula: the energy which stems precisely from the 
double meaning, from the basic ambiguity, from this power that direct 
meanings possess of leaving the field free to implicit perspectives. He 
who has answered well is placed in possession of what he knows; he 
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will be “constructed” (so reads one text) in the same manner as the 
Altar of the Fire—in other words, the very subject suggested by the 
enigma. 

The Katha-Upanishad contains a moral that is reminiscent of the 
spirit to be found in the Vedic controversies. Yama, the king of the 
dead, bestows his favors upon a young Brahman, Naciketas, after hav- 
ing unwittingly slighted him by failing to fulfil the duties of hospitality. 
Naciketas, therefore, is granted the uncommon privilege of interrogat- 
ing Yama. He asks for information about the nature of the “fire that 
leads to heaven”—in other words, the sacrificial fire, thanks to which 
man, purified by the rite, gains access to the joys of the next world. But 
the final favor is an “overinterrogation.” Naciketas would like to know 
whether or not a human being, once he is dead, continues to live on; 
and this is a question one should not ask. Yama tries to divert the 
young Brahman from this subject. He puts him to the test by dangling 
before his eyes a picture of terrestrial pleasures, the boons of wealth and 
along life. Naciketas will have nothing to do with these and persists in 
his questions until the god, moved by his insistence, finally imparts to 
him the supreme information. Instead of terminating the competition 
in the customary fashion, the dialogue opens up an unforeseeable do- 
main, that of the Upanishads itself, the science of the Absolute. But 
here, as elsewhere, the point of departure is a game of questions and 
answers. 

In present-day India one can occasionally still witness erudite contro- 
versies. They deal, in Sanskrit, with an improvised subject and take 
place between two competitors who must maintain opposing views; the 
discussions are conducted by the question-and-answer method and are 
subject to the arbitration of a jury. Facing each other in a hieratical pose 
like the one described in ancient texts for the recitation of the Veda, 
their arms crossed, they stand still and, with unbelievable rapidity, suc- 
cessively exchange questions, answers, objections, and counterobjections. 
The defeated, reduced to silence, yields his place to another contestant 
who vies with the victor until the latter either triumphs or, in turn, 
yields his place. The final position, the stddhdnta, is far less important 
in these games than skill in refuting, in counterattacking. It often hap- 
pens that in the ancient texts no final result of the conroversies is given. 
Once the arguments on both sides have been exhausted, it is up to the 
audience to draw its own conclusions. But it is delightful to witness a 
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revival of the spirit of ancient times in these peaceful contests which 
take place on the very spot where King Janaka of the Upanishads used 
to match wits with the Sophists. 

When the philosophical schools (to which we have already alluded) 
focus attention upon the religious vocabulary, one can discern among 
propositions regarded as conclusive those that have a prescriptive char- 
acter endowed with direct qualities alone, like all things that have a 
practical purpose, and those, on the other hand, that are causal or de- 
scriptive and admit of secondary values. When these schools specify 
what such secondary values consist of, one is reminded of the poets who 
attempted to circumscribe the structure of poetic language. We are told, 
for example, that a secondary meaning appears whenever certain con- 
ditions are favorable: the tendency of a word or a sentence to abandon 
the primary sense or to combine it with a fresh nuance, the similarity 
between one usage and the other, the relatively slight knowledge or 
relatively rare use of the secondary meaning, which facilitates the eso- 
teric intrusion. 

The most characteristic philosophy of India, the Vedanta—half- 
metaphysical, half-theological—bears the imprint of these same pre- 
occupations, at least in Sankara, the founder of the advaita (non-dualist) 
branch. What is the Sankarian Vedanta but a total adherence to the 
letter and the spirit of the “great propositions” contained in the Upani- 
shads? The initial principle is that these propositions must necessarily 
teach the Absolute as the sole reality and assimilate to it the immaterial 
Self which resides within each human being. However, it is patent that 
most Upanishadic propositions make use of both images and fiction. 
Does it then follow that they are lacking in authority, that they belong 
to a category of discursive knowledge? No; rather they express the su- 
preme truth but on an implicit plane: they use the artifices peculiar to 
ordinary language in order to achieve this truth on another level. Since 
the Absolute is not designated by a direct term (and how could it be?), 
everything that serves to evoke it necessarily belongs to a secondary or 
implicit semantics. The Sankarian Vedanta is based on a certain ambi- 
guity arising from the language. It would not be too difficult to demon- 
strate the continuation of these tendencies in tantrism and its linguistic 
esoterism. 

Traditional India is conversant with disciplines in which the direct 
qualities of the language prevail: positive and applied sciences, descrip- 
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tive ritual, realistic philosophical systems, and, finally, in the literary 
sphere, non-stylized works beginning with the epic. But modes of 
thought characterized by indirect values or, if you will, by a double 
semantics are more numerous and perhaps of greater importance. Such 
are, successively and sometimes interrelatedly, the old hymns of the 
Veda, tantrism, linguistic philosophy, poetics, basically conventional 
(Mimdmsd) or speculative (Sankarian Vedanta) systems, and, in the 
realm of literary creativity, the kévya. Thus there has been a super- 
semantics, an overtaxing of the language, either because an ambiguity 
had been deliberately accepted (in hymns as, for example, in the kévya) 
or because there has been an attempt to unify dissimilar ideas (as in the 
Upanishads or the Vedanta). An original solution is the Buddhist one 
which rejects both primary and secondary meaning in order to contrast 
their “emptiness” with the fulness or ultra-fulness of Brahmanic theses. 
Normative disciplines assume an intermediate position; for example, 
juridical thought seeks a unity of doctrine by relying upon the oppor- 
tunity that semantic indecisiveness affords while adhering in other re- 
spects to that univocity which contact with experience demands. Gram- 
mar (a major branch of learning in ancient India!) is also univocal 
insofar as it is based upon usage and equivocal and implicative, since, 
according to the reasoning of its dialecticians, it is linked with system- 
atic interpretations. 
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Heinrich Fichtenay 


POLITICAL MORALS IN THE 


MEDIEVAL WEST 


It would be romanticism to evoke the Middle Ages from its tomb to 
serve as a model for our own thinking about political morals. However, 
quite apart from the specific and characteristic medieval features, there 
is another element which goes back to antiquity and forward into our 
modern epoch—the great continuity of ideas embraced in the terminol- 
ogy and the practical rules which make for their efficiency. It may be 
worthwhile to study these ideas instead of dismissing them as unim- 
portant generalities. 

The deathbed of a king such as Louis VI of France was surely not 
an occasion for commonplace remarks. Nevertheless, King Louis ex- 
horted his heir to recall those rules governing political morals which the 
young man had heard again and again from his teachers and which he 
was to hear once more during the ceremonies of his coronation. 

It is today a serious moment when a king or a queen of England 
receives the insignia of royalty from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; one cannot ascribe to the sense of tradition alone the per- 
sistence of similar exhortations during the ceremonies of coronation day. 
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When the Archbishop, on June 2, 1953, placed a ring on the right hand 
of the Queen, and then gave her the Scepter with the Cross and the 
Rod with the Dove, he spoke of the ruler’s virtues and enumerated 
them just before the ceremony of coronation. The words of the investi- 
ture “per annulum, et per sceptrum et baculum,” Part X of the corona- 
tion order, are: 

Receive the Ring of kingly dignity, and the seal of Catholic Faith . . . as the De- 
fender of Christ’s religion. . . . Receive the Royal Sceptre, the ensign of kingly power 
and justice. . . . Receive the Rod of equity and mercy. Be so merciful that you be 
not too remiss; so execute justice that you forget not mercy. Punish the wicked, 
protect and cherish the just, and lead your people in the way wherein they should 
go. 

The virtues specified are piety, justice, equity, and mercy; we shall 
see that “kingly power” also has a special significance in this context. 
This is a list of the main virtues of monarchical government and enjoys 
avery old tradition. To demonstrate this, we must turn back 980 years— 
from the year 1953 to 973, when King Edgar was crowned. St. Dunstan 
spoke to the King in Latin, using almost the same words we have 
just quoted. The Ring was called “signaculum sanctae fidei,” the 
Scepter, “virga virtutis” (virtue meaning here “power,” a survival of the 
Roman “virtus bellica”), and the Rod is the “virga virtutis atque 
aequitatis.” With the rod in his hands, the king shall cherish the pious 
and frighten the wicked, but he shall also extend his hands to those 
who have fallen, and this we call “mercy,” or clemency. Justice as well 
is mentioned in the exhortation. 

This coronation order derives from Late Carolingian France, where 
it was used at least from 877 onward. But is its thought purely medi- 
eval? Actually, by heredity, it belongs to antiquity. We must go back 
nine hundred years farther and study the text of the Monumentum 
Ancyranum. Augustus himself tells us there that, in appreciation of his 
merits, the Senate and the people placed a golden shield in the curia 
lulia, bearing the inscription that this was done because of his “virtue” 
(power), his clemency, justice, and piety. 

These qualities were intrinsic to the ideal image of the first Roman 
emperor as they were to that of the medieval ruler. There are many 
examples of this continuity from the time of Augustus onward—in the 
works of late Roman panegyrists as well as in the preambles of charters, 
in the coronation orders, etc. It seems astonishing that Christianity 
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brought no change in this respect, the explanation being that the Latin 
versions of the Bible used the old vocabulary in their translation of the 
Greek and Hebrew texts, as did the Fathers of the church when they 
spoke of God’s virtues. Tertullian, for example, depicted God and his 
angels and saints as the supreme monarch and his court—a transposition 
of earthly rule to heaven, also in the field of morals. God’s piety, justice, 
clemency, and so on were now listed. Earthly rulers were to imitate 
their Overlord in heaven, and the old schemes could thus persist right 
through the Middle Ages. 

It was pagan philosophy rather than Christendom which was at least 
partially opposed to such dogma. The Greek theorists had developed 
systems which reached much farther than the ancient practical ideals, in 
the sense of a total “philosophization” of morals. The old “virtus bel- 
lica” in particular did not fit into this framework, and we no longer 
find it among the official virtues of the Late Roman emperors. Never- 
theless, it could and did persist in popular thinking, and it was renewed 
in the Middle Ages under the influence of Teutonic as well as biblical 
thinking: one found the “virtus potentiae” both in the Old Testament 
and in the liturgical texts, and it corresponded also to the ideals of Ger- 
manic kingship. 

The second virtue of Augustus is clemency, or mercy. For the Chris- 
tian authors it was self-evident that this was the given supplement to 
justice, “nam iustitia per se severa est” (“justice alone is much too 
severe”), as Isidore of Seville tells us; and Fulgentius of Ruspe, an anti- 
Arrian theologian of the early sixth century, found a formula which 
recalls the words of the English coronation orders: “so execute justice, 
that you forget not mercy.” This formula found its way into an exhorta- 
tion made to Louis the Pious, after which it was used for the Carolin- 
gian Order. The claim for mercy reaches back to the time of the civil 
war at the end of the Roman Republic. When Julius Caesar had ended 
the war victoriously, he renounced the slaughter of former enemies, 
which was his right by law. The Romans, in return for his generosity, 
dedicated a temple to the “clementia Caesaris,” and henceforth an em- 
peror had to follow Caesar’s example. Seneca himself endeavored to 
make this clear to the young Nero, to whom he addressed his treatise 
on clemency. 

Equity, also listed in the coronation order, was originally an affair 
of the forum and the civil service and not a princely virtue. The judge 
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or the officer could apply the natural law where the positive law ap- 
peared to contradict it. We do not therefore find this virtue on the 
shield of Augustus; in his time, moreover, equity was rather a claim 
made by some philosophically educated jurists (Cicero, for example) 
than a principle which was recognized everywhere. Later, under the 
growing influence of philosophy on the principles of government, it be- 
came one of the fundamental features of the imperial administration of 
justice, as in Christian times. The Middle Ages, however, did not see an 
absolute contrast between positive law and natural rights, holding the 
conviction that both had their origin in God, who could not permit con- 
crete laws to hurt the primary rights of mankind. In the Anglo-Saxon 
period aequitas is translated simply by “right.” Later, English orders 
separated the two principles again, and today each has its own emblem: 
the short scepter standing for “justice” and the rod with the dove for 
“equity.” 

The last of the imperial virtues is piety. It consisted primarily in a 
sense of tradition, involving the veneration of the deified ancestors of a 
Roman family. Augustus enlarged it in a political framework, intend- 
ing the conservation of the ancient religious and political order in con- 
trast to Caesar’s autocratic innovations. During the Middle Ages piety 
meant godliness as well as conservatism. The king had to follow the 
examples of his ancestors as well as those of our Lord, whom the liturgy 
often named “the source of all piety.” 

We have said that the ancient political virtues did not harm Christen- 
dom and that military power was part of the Teutonic ideal of kingship, 
which was favorably disposed toward the rest of those virtues. Justice 
and piety were part of it even in pre-Christian times, while equity and 
mercy were accepted together with the new cult and the elevated forms 
of Roman statecraft. The Carolines were Christian in their faith, Teu- 
tonic as kings, and they tried to be Roman in everything which con- 
cerned the universal government of an emperor. Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, and Justinian were the models of this government, and they had 
shown that Roman statecraft went well together with Christianity. 
There was no reason to give up the old princely morals in favor of 
principles which were strictly and purely Christian. In fact, it would 
have been impossible to do so. One could demand that a prince shed no 
blood, that he should love his enemies, and that he offer the left cheek to 
those who had hurt the right one, but there were very few theorists in 
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the West who believed that a realization of such demands was possible, 
And there was no compelling reason to plead such radical claims—the 
claims of the Gospels had been directed to private men, not to an em. 
peror, and the imperial government had been recognized by the apostles 
and by Christ himself. Many of the Western moralists, however, con. 
fused the practical schemes with learned matters and introduced the 
old philosophical theories in their Christianized form. In the treatises 
on princely morals we meet the four cardinal virtues; we also find hu. 
manity, love of mankind, and other Hellenistic survivals, all of which 
had been handed down to the Middle Ages as a part of learning. We do 
not find these virtues listed in documents of practical interest, such as 
the charters. 

Could this learned theory really fulfil its purpose? I think that it 
could not, because it was far apart from the practical requirements of 
kingship. A prince could not derive much profit from such things, as 
for example, the distinctions and subdivisions of virtues, borrowed from 
Aristotle. The maxims said that a king should be wise; Thomas 
Aquinas added that such wisdom had two branches, the first one con- 
cerned with substances, the second one with accidents. For the practice 
of governing this was indeed unimportant. 

For a long time book-reading was mostly an affair of the clergy. 
What a prince had to know he knew by heart, in the form of short 
sentences learned during his youth and which he heard in the orders 
and prayers, in the charters which were read in his presence, in every 
speech which was directed to him as a sovereign. We can believe that 
most princes were impressed by these maxims, even when it was impos 
sible to follow their commands. If they were not impressed, they had at 
least to keep up appearances. 

Public opinion expected that a king should follow the fixed canon— 
to defend the weak, maintain justice, and so on. The king who dis 
obeyed these rules was exposed to public disapproval and could even 
lose his throne. He who had obtained by God’s will the highest place in 
the community was exposed to God’s wrath when he strayed from the 
right way—which must have grave consequences for the whole realm. 
Every practical action of a ruler therefore was critically observed, and 
this fact seems to have prevented even strong personalities such a 
Frederick Barbarossa from spontaneous action. Barbarossa, for example, 
was filled with hatred of the citizens of Milan when he besieged their 
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city in 1162. Nevertheless, he could not command slaughter for the pop- 
ulation when he entered Milan at the head of his troops. An emperor 
was God’s image; he had to give justice to all. Now giving justice to 
rebels could mean capital punishment for the Milanese people who had 
committed the crime of lese majesty; so was it written in the emperor 
Justinian’s code which Barbarossa so often relied on. But an emperor 
had to use justice with mercy, and public opinion had to be satisfied that 
mercy really was used in this case. Therefore a great formal ceremony 
was ordered, one which, according to the chronicler of Cologne, lasted 
two days. 

For two days the people of Milan, according to the chronicler, had to 
appeal for the emperor’s misericordia before the throne where Barba- 
rossa was seated. During all this time his expression did not change. 
Then he told the people that all were liable to the death penalty but 
that it was now his intention to give room to clemency. And he uttered 
the verdict that the town should be destroyed and that the population 
should leave it and become peasants in the villages surrounding Milan. 

We of course would not call this mercy but rather an expression of 
savage resentment against the largest town of Italy, which had resisted 
for so long an army of noblemen under the emperor’s personal com- 
mand. At least the Teutonic furor had compromised with law, and 
more: the code of practical morals had moderated what Justinian’s code 
had made possible. To be sure, the letter of the canon was observed, not 
its intentions. If the fulfilment of a moral canon is partly or wholly fic- 
titious, one may call this “hypocrisy,” but even hypocrisy recognizes 
that there is such a canon. We know that Machiavelli and his followers 
thought otherwise, and we know of the consequences of their attitude 
in our modern time. 

As for Barbarossa, he was perhaps personally convinced that his pro- 
cedure corresponded to the moral code’s claim, that a prince should 
master his emotions: nobody had heard him pronounce a hostile word 
toward the Milanese during those two days. This claim was a maxim, 
the wording of which can be followed back from the medieval litera- 
ture on kingship to the Hellenistic treatises, back again to Socrates, to 
Xenophon and ancient Persia, and even to India. If Barbarossa or any 
medieval ruler openly followed his passions, his behavior gave license 
to his followers and to all the noblemen of his empire to do the same. 
We need not speak much of the political morals of these leading groups: 
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their virtues had to be the same as those of the king, the only difference 
being that they worked in a more restricted sphere of action than did 
the monarch. 

It has been a commonplace, from the days of Claudius onward, that 
the orders of a ruler are of less effect on the life of the governed than 
is his example. Other statements show us the reverse of the medal, the 
consequences of bad behavior in this field. A bad king not only does not 
instruct his subjects but depraves them all by his bad example, we are 
told by Gerald of Wales, a Welshman at the court of Henry II of 
England. A bad king follows his personal interests and not those of 
the community; this is, according to Aristotle and the medieval trea- 
tises, contrary to the idea of kingship. “You are a king when doing 
right; if you do not right, you are not a king” (“Rex eris, si recte facies; 
si non facias, non eris”). This was an old proverb which one can find 
in the poems of Horace as well as in Augustine, Isidore, and others. 
The English proverb, “The King can do no wrong,” on the one hand, 
means that he cannot be called to account for his deeds and, on the 
other hand, that if he misuses his power he is no more a king and can 
be deposed. 

In the popular mind of the early Middle Ages kingship was an office, 
but the king was not an officer as was a count. The king had received 
his office directly from God’s hands and had to be an incarnation of 
God’s own will, a “speculum virtutum.” A private person may be full 
of good will but a sinner; his actions may be defective, even though 
they must not be totally condemned. A king’s actions show him as 
God’s servant, full of God’s wisdom, or as the devil’s minister, and the 
punishment for the sins of mankind. 

Such views may seem strange to us, but we must remember that the 
Teutonic tribal king as well as the Late Roman emperor, even in early 
Christian times, was a sacred person, full of godly virtue and power; 
his functions made him mediator between the human sphere and the 
divine. The peace of God surrounded the good emperor, and so he was 
called “Your serenity.” “The good monarch’s reign was marked by fer- 
tility of the soil, calmness of the sea, and peace in the air,” are the words 
of an Irish author of the seventh century, and at the beginning of the 
twelfth century the peasants were still convinced of this. They put 
grains of corn on the tomb of Emperor Henry IV so as to increase 
fertility, even though he had died unreconciled with the pope. 
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Our Irishman tells us that all is contrary with the tyrant: “His rule 
provokes storms, and a burning of the harvest by thunder-claps.” Even 
in 1527 the Swedish king, Gustav Wasa, complained to a diet that the 
peasants of his realm imputed the bad weather to him. They did so, 
said the king, “as if I were God, and not a human creature.” Tyranny 
had its meteorological consequences, since it confused the general order 
of the world and offended the powers above. Resistance to tyranny was 
a pious action, and in pagan times the Scandinavians killed their bad 
kings as a sacrifice to the gods. 

We are not concerned here with the right of resistance. We only wish 
to prove that the canon of princely morals had religious roots which 
made it much more severe than any canon of private morals. Every- 
thing depended on the king’s personal qualities at a time when the 
institutional character of the government was still developing: the 
personal one prevailed in the field of administration, of politics, and of 
political morals. One could not yet distinguish between the ruler’s per- 
son and the administration of his office. One can compare this with the 
popular attitude toward the priests: for a long time it was believed that 
the sacraments distributed by a priest who was a sinner were not valid. 
The question was ultimately solved in the affirmative sense in the 
twelfth century, from which time onward the old ideal of kingship gave 
way to a more realistic conception. 

It was the people who judged the conduct of priests and tried to 
depose the bad ones in the Pataria movement of the eleventh century 
and elsewhere. Originally, the people rather than the church declared 
who was a saint and who was not, and for a long time it remained the 
people’s own and proper affair to decide whether a king was as holy 
and virtuous as he ought to be or whether he was a tyrant. So far as 
private men were concerned, one left it to the spiritual power of the 
church to decide what was good and what was evil. The saints and the 
kings, however, with their immediate relation to God, remained outside 
this power and followed their own laws. Such popes as Nicholas I tried 
to show that it was the right of the “sacerdotium” and not of the “so- 
cietas fidelium” to judge whether or not a king lived according to the 
eternal principles of morals and that it was the clergy’s duty to decide 
what is his “vice” or his “virtue.” A long time had to pass, however, 
before these ideals were accepted by the leading groups of medieval 
society. 
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It is clear that the popular views on kingship deeply influenced the 
political thought of medieval historiography. This was, in part, cour 
historiography, and it goes without saying that the king could do m 
wrong; but even among the more independent chroniclers in the mon. 
asteries criticism seldom arose. It was most improbable that God had 
given his power to a tyrant when people had not deserved this by their 
godlessness and when there were no meteorological signa, that is, sig 
nals of God’s wrath. Apart from such exceptional cases one was con- 
vinced that this or that observed trespass of kingly morals was not done 
deliberately. A chronicler of a good king’s reign had to show that mos 
of this ruler’s actions were good. If he found anything in them to re. 
prove, he had to exculpate his hero; for example, he had received fal 
information, or he had acted under the influence of bad counselor, 
Since the medieval clergy mistrusted the political qualities of women, 
the role of the bad counselor was very often given to the king’s wife. 
Until the investiture contest, one was generally convinced that one’ 
own lord was good and that tyrants were to be found, if at all, among 
the king’s opponents and, in any case, among the heathen peoples be. 
hind the frontiers of Christianity. 

From the eleventh century onward this natural confidence in the 
king’s virtues diminished. Critics appeared, along with attempts to 
realize the papal “reform” and a hierocratic program. In the eyes of 
the hierocratists, an effort made to prevent the realization of such con 
cepts could prove that this or that monarch was a tyrant and, as such, 
could do no good in any way. The royalists themselves were deeply 
troubled by such facts, as, for example, the deposition of Pope Gregory 
VII, or the murder of Thomas Becket, and often did not dare to oppos 
the antiroyalist propaganda completely. They could only prove tha, 
alongside the bad features, there were also good ones in their king’ 
portrait, and this made for progress in history-writing, since the archaic 
style of “black or white, good or bad” began to give way to a mor 
modern interpretation of the leading men and their actions. 

This new concept presupposed that the sacred character of kingship 
had diminished, which detracted much from the fundamentals of roy 
power and dignity. On the other hand, it also weakened the sacred 
conception of tyranny, which had very important consequences in tht 
field of practical politics. If the king was a human being and a sinne, 
he had to be forgiven when he had shown himself penitent. This wes 
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the situation of Henry IV at Canossa, and Canossa profoundly sep- 
arated the Saxons from their ally, Gregory VII. For these Saxons, Henry 
was an old-styled tyrant; for Gregory, he was not. After the day of 
Canossa the Saxons felt themselves tricked by the pope and wrote to 
him, saying: “What an unheard-of confusion, shaking the earth to 
trembling!” A Saxon chronicler writes that belief in the good will of 
St. Peter had gone, although the Saxons had once believed that the 
earth would rather turn around the heaven than St. Peter lose his 
constancy. 

To understand these words, we must bear in mind what we know 
of the connection of the ancient political morals with the cosmic order. 
We must remember, too, that the tyrant was “the devil’s minister” and 
as such no more a human creature. His rage was inborn and not acci- 
dental; he was ferocious as a lion and rapacious like a bear, as we are 
told by Sedulius Scottus, a learned monk at the Carolingian court. Just 
as the king has vowed himself to God or to the deities, the tyrant vowed 
himself to the powers below, and his figure reminds us of the Teutonic 
Berserkr, those warriors whose actions revealed a demonic force and 
ferocity. Such views must have been vivid among the Saxons; and now 
the pope himself had absolved a tyrant—what peril for humanity when 
the Vicar of Christ compromised with so demonic a man! 

During the investiture contest itself the old style still prevailed in the 
polemic treatises. Henry was either a “speculum virtutum” or a “spec- 
ulum omnium vitiorum,” a subverter of divine and human Law, devoid 
of justice and equity, a devastator of the churches and therefore impious. 
But in the next generation a biographer of Henry IV tried to be more 
objective. He listed the emperor’s faults, as well as his virtues, which 
was also the case with Henry II, the English king. In both instances 
the party spirit had not completely yielded, but the author’s own posi- 
tion is to be read between the lines: if he was a royalist, like the biog- 
rapher of the German emperor, he began with the faults and then 
turned to the virtues; if he was opposed to the king, like Gerald of 
Wales, he proceeded in the inverse order. As Gerald says of Henry II: 


It is true that this prince governed his provinces well, that he founded a mon- 
achy for all Britain, that he was much honored by the rulers not only of Europe 
but even of Asia, and it is true that many wise men filled his court. Nevertheless 
he was a tyrant, a vendor of justice, a public adulterer, faithless, impious, the 
hammer of churches and born to their destruction. Up to the time of the murder 
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of St. Thomas, God had let him be so, hoping for the king’s moral improvement, 
Then the wheel of fortune was turned, but Henry hardened his heart instead of 
reforming himself. : 


We see that Henry had a chance—the chance of the penitent sinner, 
There was a way back to the Christian society, and there is something 
which we might call a “humanization of history.” 

Most of the chroniclers were clerics, and, as such, they were wel] 
informed on the internal struggle in the breasts of men. Ekkehard of 
Aura, our main source for the last years of Emperor Henry IV, tells us 
that this man was better qualified for his office than anyone of his 
generation. But, unfortunately, in the conflict of virtues and vices the 
homo interior degenerated and succumbed. May other princes contem- 
plate this example and improve their actions, which so often are like 
those of Henry! 

This is moralizing, and not yet psychologizing, in our modern sense. 
Neither was it a really historical concept, nor could it be one, since 
during the Middle Ages history was not a discipline on its own. It was 
not yet objectivity but a step toward it, and it led from the foreground 
of facts to the reasons for them which were found in the breasts of men. 

However, we should not assume that such views prevailed from then 
on in historiography. The anonymous biographer of Henry IV and of 
Ekkehard of Aura belonged to the upper stratum of writers of history, 
and so did Gerald of Wales. In the works of others, reflection was either 
totally absent or followed the old way, the way of St. Jerome. This kind 
of reflection is purely theological: it speaks of God’s plans for mankind 
—to abolish the consequences of original sin. The leading men are 
God’s instruments for this purpose. Some of them can serve also as an 
example of this or that special virtue to the writer’s own generation and 
especially to its princes. 

This conception, unhistorical though it was, could nevertheless pro- 
mote a feeling for history. The old Roman Empire, especially under 
Augustus, had become a function in God’s strategy, and antiquity was 
linked up with the Middle Ages by the translatio imperii to the Frank- 
ish soil. Even the Roman Republic, which had developed a form of 
government strange to the medieval mind, became vivid again in exem- 
plary men such as Cato Maior, or Scipio Africanus. 

This was an affair of learned men, while the great mass preferred a 
still more naive, and totally unreflective, way of thinking. History was 
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vivid to them as a sense of the good old order, and they took pride in 
the fact that their family, their people, or their dynasty had a very old 
and a very noble origin. With the aid of some learned men, the nobility 
tried, even as in modern times, to show that this origin was to be found 
in ancient Rome, in Troy, or even in Babylonia. 

Nobility was one concept this aristocratic society wished to prove, the 
other being the special mission of the society and its dynasty. As the 
Jews had received such a mission from God and had resigned it to the 
populus Christianus, the question now was which Christian people it 
had been granted to—those of Byzantium or the Franks, the French or 
the Germans, and so on. The mission showed that one’s own nation 
was good and that its actions were justified: “Li Franceis ont dret, et li 
paiens ont tort” says the Chanson de Roland. God, and the good mon- 
arch, and his good people stood on one side in the eternal struggle of 
hell and heaven; on the other stood the tyrants and the bad nations 
outside the frontiers of Christianity and also within them. 

Such a conception is a mark of every archaic period. We should not 
be astonished that it existed in the West, and we know that it lasted 
in the popular mind much longer than the Middle Ages did. It is not 
easy to say how much it has given to our modern nationalism, which 
observed the monarchs critically to see if their deeds had really pro- 
moted the nation’s cause. If not, they were condemned as tyrants, just 
as the hierocratists had done some centuries before. Then the conse- 
quences of such a condemnation had been moderated by the church 
itself; now there was nobody who could assume this function. Revolu- 
tion followed, and not a reorganization. There is a close connection 
between the change from personal government to a purely institutional 
one and the change from the old to the new type of history. Once his- 
tory had been the sum of the deeds of leading men; now a histoire sans 
noms arose, the history of the masses and their social, economic, and 
cultural development. 

This kind of history deeply influenced the Romantic schools in Ger- 
many, which devoted themselves to research in the fields of folklore, 
social and institutional history, history of thought, etc. It opened new 
perspectives to the historians and made them conscious of the complex- 
ity of phenomena they were trying to examine. But very often it re- 
moved the sense of personal action, and of its moral principles. The 
German school of Historismus began to reign, for which it was a dog- 
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ma that every epoch has its own and proper System der Werte, its 
system of moral values. These systems could be an object of study, but 
it was not the historian’s affair to judge in any way, and with the cat. 
egories of his own time, the actions of the past: “Geschichte muss 
wertfrei sein”—history must be free of any application of values. 

This was completely opposite to what the medieval historiographer 
considered the function of his work—to educate his readers by showin 
them examples of men who behaved well or badly. The Middle Ages 
had oversimplified history by reducing everything to a few general 
principles. Now the principles were thrown overboard, in the name of 
objectivity, and history became labyrinthine, losing its pedagogical 
functions. 

Nowadays most historians have learned that Historismus can have 
catastrophic consequences, and the claim for it grows more and more 
obsolete. One begins to remember that research is quite different from 
Darstellung, the synthesis, and especially a synthesis intended for a 
greater public. Research is concerned with nothing but the facts and 
the reasons for them, while a synthesis must not forget the different 
kinds of responsibility the author has toward his public. However, at a 
time when the whole problem of Historismus must be reconsidered, the 
question is: Are its presuppositions correct? Is it really the case that, as 
Historismus maintains, every epoch had its own and proper system of 
moral values and that there was a total change at the beginning of every 
new period? 

We have seen that there is a great continuity of terms in political 
morals, from Augustus to the Christian coronation orders, and not only 
of terms but also of maxims, which tried to give the ideals a practical 
application. That this was not merely a reminiscence of former times 
is shown by the slight differences between the Roman concept and the 
Teutonic one. This may be proof that such things had real meaning 
for those who copied the old Latin terms. It may be such a proof, but 
then, again, it may not. We can take a skeptical position toward every- 
thing which the sources tell us about political morals because we can 
never get absolute precision on the exact, concrete meaning of a word 
or a maxim in the mind of this or that author, nor can we ask leaders 
of the past what kind of significance the maxims had for them. For 
instance, we read in the work of Liutprand of Cremona, a conten 
porary of Emperor Otto I, that a riot had been beaten down in the 
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streets of Rome by the emperor’s men. He called them back from the 
pursuit of the defeated, and Liutprand gives us the reason: Otto did it 
“misericordia inclinatu.” We can have doubts about the real meaning of 
the word misericordia in this context; we may well doubt that this was 
in fact Otto’s reason for his act, and we may doubt that this act ex- 
pressed the same sentiment as did Caesar’s clemency at the end of the 
civil war. 

Such doubts lead us far into the philosophic problems of historical 
perception—problems which cannot be solved here. They may never- 
theless point out the alternatives: either one can trust the sources when 
they clearly exhibit not only a continuity of terms and maxims but also 
a continuity of practical application of these maxims, or one can refuse 
to trust them. Here as well, however, it is impossible to know anything 
about the systems of values of the past. We cannot say that they differed 
from epoch to epoch and can therefore conclude nothing from this 
thesis—as the partisans of Historismus were able to do. 

Philosophy apart, we may learn from our topic that the history of 
political thought is a very large field wherein morals in their popular 
form are worthy of further investigation. We may believe the sources, 
or we may not; in any case the historian should pay attention to data 
which the medieval mind accepted and not reject them when they 
fail to please his own taste. He should be all the more attentive, 
since it is not political thought alone for which such research might give 
results. It could prepare new material for the long-discussed question 
of continuity between antiquity and the Middle Ages and the Middle 
Ages and our modern time. These questions will be solved not by 
offering generalities but only by paying attention to a sum of details 
in the various fields of human life and thought; some of them may play 
the same role as petrified shells play for the geologist in his analysis of a 
stratum. Perhaps such shells are also the old terms and commonplaces 
we have found in three epochs which seem so different, and for this 
reason we should not dismiss them as pointless. 
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NEWER APPROACHES TO 


JEWISH EMANCIPATION 


“Jewish emancipation”—the term itself started to come into common 
use after the achievement of the Catholic emancipation in England in 
1828—is a weighted phrase. Like the corresponding Roman legal con- 
cept, it connotes the release of Jews from previous bondage into a state 
of freedom. As such it has represented a major stage in the struggle of 
liberal forces for the attainment of equality of rights for all men and 
was the dominant factor in the political and legal evolution of modern 
Jewry. From that standpoint modern Jewish history has often been 
equated with the progress of legal equality. In fact, most historians have 
dated its beginning with the emancipatory legislation of the French 
Revolution, that is, with the proclamation by the French National 
Assembly in January, 1790, of the equality of rights of Sephardic 
(Spanish-Portuguese) Jews and of the Ashkenazic (German-Polish) 
Jews in September, 1791. So widely accepted was this periodicization 
that it was considered an expression of American nationalism when, 
some three decades ago, two American Jewish historians, Max L. Mar- 
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golis and Alexander Marx, pushed back the inception of that period a 
few years to the era of the American Revolution.’ 

Concomitant with that view was the treatment of the pre-emancipa- 
tion period as that of the Jewish Middle Ages, which, it was generally 
accepted, lasted long beyond 1492, the recognized end of the European 
Middle Ages. Not surprisingly, the Jewish disabilities of that medieval 
period were depicted in darkest colors, against which the new era of 
emancipation shone the more brightly. Some enthusiasts among Jewish 
and non-Jewish liberals actually spoke of Jewish emancipation in exalt- 
ing, almost messianic, terms. While the excessive optimism of the pro- 
tagonists of Jewish equality, like that of nineteenth-century liberalism 
in general, had to be toned down in the light of the ever harsher reali- 
ties, the underlying historical conception has undergone little change. 

The time has come, however, to subject this view to a renewed careful 
scrutiny. Now that the main struggle for Jewish equality has been won 
and, despite the persistence of various forms of discrimination and Jew- 
baiting, the major controversies have shifted to other domains, one 
ought to review the story of the last two or three centuries with greater 
detachment and a better sense of perspective. In this reappraisal the fol- 
lowing lines of investigation are clearly indicated. 


SIRUCTURE OF MODERN STATE 


The first thing to remember is that Jewish emancipation was as much 
ahistoric necessity for the modern state as it was for the Jews. The pre- 
emancipatory Jewish status prevailing in most European countries, 
namely, that of a self-governing and largely self-contained Jewish com- 
munity endowed with special rights and special duties, was possible only 
in the then existing corporative societies where everybody lived as a 
member of a corporate group endowed with some such special rights and 
duties. True, the status of the Jewish community had some extraordi- 
nary—indeed, unique—features. While part and parcel of the respective 


1. Max L. Margolis and Alexander Marx, 4 History of the Jewish People (Philadelphia, 
1927). The Older point of view is well exemplified by Martin Phillipson and Simon M. 
Dubnow, each of whom wrote a three-volume Neueste Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes, 
beginning with the French Revolution. The former appeared in a second revised edition, 
Vols. I-II (Frankfort, 1922-30), Vol. III (1911). Dubnow’s work was later incorporated 
ina revised form as the last three of ten volumes in his Weltgeschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
(Berlin, 1925-29). See also the other literature listed in my brief summary, “Jewish Eman- 
cipation,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VIII, 394-99. 
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corporate structures, it stood in some respects outside all of them. No 
matter how long Jews lived in a country, no matter that in some aress 
their ancestors had settled long before the Christian majority had 
arrived (for instance, in Bulgaria the Jews were definitely recorded long 
before the advent of the Slavic-speaking Bulgarians), the latter were 
recognized as the native autochthonous populations, whereas the Jews 
were considered aliens, temporarily living there on mere sufferance, 
The Christian world and the Jews themselves had long agreed tha 
since the fall of Jerusalem the Jews had been living in exile, that is, as 
more or less temporary sojourners who, at the end of days, would be 
restored to their ancient homeland in Palestine. In the meantime even 
outstanding rabbis agreed that the rulers had the right freely to admit 
Jews as well as to revoke that admission and expel them. Nevertheless, 
so long as they were tolerated at all, Jews lived everywhere on the basis 
of royal privileges which defined their status in a way comparable to 
that of the other corporate bodies in the country.” 

Even in its absolutist phase, the modern state was gradually leveling 
down these corporate differences. Certainly, the democratic state could 
only arise after it had overcome these traditional corporate divergences 
and erected in their place a truly egalitarian society. The persistence of 
a Jewish community, still endowed with a separate status of its own, 
had become anachronistic. Now, like members of the other corporate 
groups, Jews had to be freed from the overwhelming social control of 
their own community and incorporated into society at large as citizens 
equal before the law. The old-type Jewish corporate body had become 
as much of an anomaly as the feudal lord or his vassal and serf. 

Consciously or unconsciously, this factor made itself more strongly 
felt in Central Europe than in the western European countries and 
their colonial empires. By the end of the Middle Ages the Jews had 
been expelled from England, the Low Countries, France, and the Iber- 
ian Peninsula. As a result the newly arising democratic societies in 
western Europe could make a fresh start in trying to solve their Jewish 


2. See my “Ghetto and Emancipation,” Menorah Journal, XIV (1928), 515-26; and, 
more fully, in my A Social and Religious History of the Jews (3 vols.; New York, 1937); 
with many additional data and bibliographical references. Of course, that bibliography i 
no longer up to date—the revised edition of that work, Vols. I-VIII (New York, 1952-59); 
has not progressed beyond the twelfth century—but it may be supplemented by my surve) 
of “Some Recent Literature on the History of the Jews in the Pre-Emancipation Era (1300- 
1800),” which is to appear in the Journal of World History. 
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problem. The first to embark upon that new venture, Holland, was the 
less burdened with the medieval heritage, as it had emerged into inde- 
pendence through a revolutionary break with that tradition. Soon after 
its War of Liberation it, therefore, readmitted the Jews into its newly 
growing commercial center of Amsterdam (1593). When the status of 
the Jews came under debate, the city of Amsterdam appointed a com- 
mittee of two, its Burgomaster Van Pauw and the celebrated jurist 
Hugo Grotius, to prepare a detailed proposal for the regulation of 
Jewish rights and duties. Grotius, who was not only a distinguished 
constitutional lawyer but also a theologian and Hebraist of note, pre- 
pared a memorandum which laid the ground for the new legislation 
concerning Jews. If he still advocated a number of restrictions to be im- 
posed upon Jews, this was clearly done in order to safeguard the 
interests of the established Amsterdam burghers. For example, he advo- 
cated that Jews not be allowed to engage in retail trade, in which they 
would compete with the numerous Christian shopkeepers. However, 
basically Jews were to be admitted to the enjoyment of all rights not 
specifically excluded by law. In other words, this was fundamental 
equality minus certain specific disabilities rather than a status of special 
rights and duties. In fact, in the following two centuries Amsterdam 
Jews lived a prosperous and culturally rich life, often enjoying the 
formal rights of “burghers” and taking the few remaining disabilities 
in their stride.* A similar situation soon developed in England. Al- 
though anti-Jewish hostility, which had led to the expulsion of 1299, still 
made itself felt from time to time—as late as 1608 the well-known jurist, 
Sir Edward Coke, had declared that “infidels including Jews are sub- 
jects of the Devil and perpetual enemies, with whom and Christians 
there is perpetual hostility and no peace”—the renowned negotiations 
between Oliver Cromwell and the Amsterdam rabbi, Menasseh ben 
Israel, were aimed at the readmission of Jews to the British Isles under 


3. Hugo Grotius (De Groot), Remonstrantie nopende de ordre dije in den landen van 
Hollandt en de Westvrieslandt dijentgestelt op de Joden, recently reissued by Jacob Meijer 
(Amsterdam, 1949), with the comments thereon by Arthur K. Kuhn, “Hugo Grotius and 
the Emancipation of the Jews in Holland,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, XXXI (1928), 173-80; and by Meijer, “Hugo Grotius Remonstrantie,” Jewish 
Social Studies, XVII (1955), 91-104. See also, more generally, Hendrik Brugmans and 
Abraham Frank (eds.), Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, Vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 1940); 
and Herbert I. Bloom, The Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Williamsport, Pa., 1937). 
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conditions similar to those prevailing in Holland. If, because of the tra. 
ditional animosities, Cromwell failed to persuade the so-called White. 
hall Conference to adopt a favorable resolution and adjourned it before 
it could take any unfavorable action, the suspense thus occasioned in the 
status of the Jews already settled in England, as well as of those arriving 
there in the following decades, doubly prevented the establishment of ‘ 
community endowed with a special legal status. Often ignored by the 
law of the land, the Jews lived to all intents and purposes as equal citi 
zens subject only to such disabilities as arose indirectly from the existing 
legislation, largely aimed at other groups, especially Protestant dis. 
senters and Catholics. At times they were precluded from enjoying cer. 
tain rights merely because they could not square it with their conscience 
to take a required oath of admission which, naturally enough, was 
couched in Christian terms. In fact, the so-called Jewish emancipation 
of 1857-58 consisted in the alteration of such a formula for members of 
Parliament, thus enabling Jews elected to that august body to assume 
their seats. Long before that action, in 1697, while the law of expulsion 
of 1290 still was technically on the statute books and had not been far. 
mally abrogated, the London Stock Exchange, which was soon to grow 
into the leading exchange in the world, adopted a regulation providing 
for a total membership of 124, of whom 100 were to have the freedom 
of the City of London, twelve were to be foreigners, and twelve Jews. 
Thus Jews were reserved nearly 10 per cent of the total membership in 
one of the citadels of the English bourgeoisie which was to play a major 
role in the commercial and industrial revolutions and, indirectly also, in 
the political life of the country. On the other hand, anti-Jewish feeling 
was still strong enough to prevent the implementation of the formal 
emancipatory “Jew Bill” adopted by Parliament, in 1754, on the initia 
tive of Prime Minister Pelham. As a result of the anti-Jewish agitation 
the government had to reverse itself and, within four months, to pro- 
pose to Parliament the revocation of that law. However, the Jewish com- 
munity continued to prosper and grow in numbers under that earlier 
vague status of basic equality minus specific disabilities.* British colo- 

4. Cecil Roth, A Life of Menasseh Ben Israel, Rabbi, Printer and Diplomat (Philadelphia, 
1934); Mordecai Wilensky, Shivat ha-Yehudim le-Angliah (‘The Return of the Jews to 
England in the Seventeenth Century”) (Jerusalem, 1944); and such more detailed analyses 
as Nathan Osterman, “The Controversy over the Proposed Readmission of the Jews to 


England,” Jewish Social Studies, 111 (1941), 301-28; Don Patinkin, “Mercantilism and the 
Readmission of the Jews to England,” Jewish Social Studies, VIII (1946), 161-78; Joba 
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nies went much further. While Holland and, in a different way, France 
treated the Jews settling in their respective colonies essentially on the 
basis of the laws governing the mother countries, England allowed her 
colonies much more leeway. The Jews arriving in Britain’s North 
American colonies were usually treated like other Europeans without 
special reference to their religion. That is partly why we are so ill in- 
formed about the early Jewish settlers in many British colonies; their 
settlement evidently had made no impression upon their contemporaries 
and elicited no special legislation. Only occasionally is a Jew mentioned 
as such in the records; otherwise we must merely guess his Jewishness 
from his Jewish-sounding name—always a precarious undertaking, 
doubly so in a Puritan environment which delighted in adopting biblical 
names. Only when Jews arrived in large groups, as in New York (at 
that time still the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam) in 1654, and in 
Georgia in 1733, was the issue raised. But after some initial difficulties 
Jews began enjoying basic equality of rights in both colonies. After tak- 
ing over New Amsterdam from the Dutch in 1664, the British gover- 
nor, Andros, could be instructed to proclaim in 1674 that he intended to 
permit all persons of what Religion so ever, quietly to inhabit within the precincts 
of our jurisdiction without giving them any disturbance or disquiet whatsoever for 
or by reason of their differing opinions in matters of religion: Provided they give 
no disturbance to the public peace nor do molest or disquiet others in the free 
exercise of their religion. 


In Georgia, then a newly founded colony, Jews apparently amounted 
to nearly one-fifth of the entire initial white population.® 





Bowman, “A Seventeenth-Century Bill of ‘Rights’ for Jews,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 
XXXIX (1948-49), 379-95; and Lucien Wolf, “The First Stage of Anglo-Jewish Emanci- 
pation” in his Essays in Jewish History (London, 1934), pp. 115-36; and M. F. Modder, 
“Aspects of Jewish Emancipation in England,” London Quarterly Review, CLVIII (L933), 
453-63. See also the more comprehensive studies by H. S. Q. Henriques, The Jews and the 
English Law (Oxford, 1908), and Cecil Roth, A History of the Jews in England (2d ed. 
tev.; London, 1949). 


5. Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (15 vols.; 
Albany, 1853-57), III, 216 ff., sec. 11. See Max J. Kohler, “Civil Status of the Jews in Co- 
lonial New York,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, V1, 81-106; 
idem, “Phases in the History of Religious Liberty in America,” idid., XI (1903), 53-73; 
Abram Vossen Godman, An American Overture: Jewish Rights in Colonial Times (Phila- 
delphia, 1947); and, more generally, Jacob Rader Marcus, Early American Jewry (2 vols.; 
Philadelphia, 1951-53). 
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To be sure, that general equality was marred by some specific dis. 
abilities which, though rarely enacted against Jews as such, indirectly 
affected them, too. Frequently the legislators spoke of rights given to 
Christians, using that term rather loosely as the equivalent of men 
generally. In other cases they referred specifically to Protestants, wish- 
ing to exclude “Papists.” In the latter case Jews often enjoyed rights de- 
nied to Catholics, whereas the former terminology often unwittingly es- 
tablished the opposition situation. When, in 1740, the British Parliament 
came around to enacting a naturalization act for all of Britain’s North 
American colonies, it made specific allowances for Quakers and Jews, 
the latter being mentioned in two articles as exceptions from the gen- 
eral rule. But these exceptions were intended to safeguard Jewish con- 
sciences and to enable Jews to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
naturalization which granted them burghers’ rights in all colonies, 
without violating their religious principles. This naturalization act 
merely spelled out and broadened the existing status in most colonies, 
Not surprisingly, it reacted back on the homeland. In some respects 
Pelham’s “Jew Bill” was merely an extension of that act to the mother 
country itself. It should be noted, however, that the same Parliament 
which revoked the “Jew Bill” in England nevertheless rejected the mo- 
tion to revoke also the Jewish provisions in the naturalization act for 
the colonies by a surprisingly large majority of 208 to 88.° 

Relative equality of colonial Jewry was best exemplified in those areas 
which were the subject of the most protracted struggle for Jewish 
emancipation in Central Europe. Some countries (for instance, Prussia 
in 1812) were prepared to grant full Jewish equality and yet long with- 
held from their Jewish subjects political rights, including that of voting 
in elections and of holding elective or appointive offices. In Colonial 
America, Jews participated in these rights without much equivocation. 
Even in New Amsterdam two newly settled Jews, Asser Levy and 
Jacob Barsimson, repudiated the suggestion to pay a special tax in lieu 
of serving in the guard, a practice usually adopted in European coun- 
tries. They insisted on personally participating in the defense of their 


6. J. H. Hollander, “The Naturalization of Jews in the American Colonies under the 
Act of 1740,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, V (1897), 103-17; 
Leon Hiihner, “Naturalization of Jews in New York under the Act of 1740,” Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, XII (1905), 1-6. See also Marcus, Early Ameri- 
can Jewry, Il, 514 ff. 
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city. Subsequently, Jews served in the various local militias, apparently 
without any discrimination. After the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, Jews not only furnished a substantial contingent of volunteers 
to the Revolutionary armies, apparently beyond their ratio in the popu- 
lation, but several of them served as officers. There is no evidence that 
the Christian soldiers resented serving under Jewish commanders. 
Similarly, Jews participated in elections. Only once, in 1737, was the 
issue raised by a defeated candidate in New York, whereupon the New 
York Assembly declared that Jews, not being allowed to vote in British 
Parliamentary elections, should not be permitted to do so in the British 
colonies. This resolution was speedily disregarded, however, and, at 
least in 1761, several New York Jews are recorded on the poll lists of the 
assembly elections. Elsewhere Jewish participation did not even cause a 
ripple. When Francis Salvador arrived in South Carolina in 1773 at the 
age of twenty-six, he was immediately accepted by his fellow citizens 
and within a year elected to the Provincial Congress of the colony. Simi- 
larly, membership in professional guilds, a long-embattled right of 
Jews in Continental Europe, was from the outset granted to Jews on a 
par with non-Jewish artisans. The distinguished Jewish silversmith, 
Myer Myers, joined the Gold and Silversmiths Guild of New York 
without any recorded opposition and even twice served as its president.” 

In contrast thereto, a feudal state like Russia, though likewise making 
afresh start in the Jewish question during the eighteenth century, could 
not follow that egalitarian line toward Jews. True, the regime of 
Catherine II was often permeated with the principles of enlightened 
absolutism. Russia had no Jews until 1772, when it received the first 
27,000 Jewish subjects as a result of the annexation of Polish provinces 
during the first partition of Poland. The second and third partitions of 
1793 and 1795 immensely increased that number. Her initial approach 
to the Jewish problem was rather liberal; Catherine even allowed Jews 
to participate in municipal elections, the only elections open to subjects 
of that absolutist; she merely limited the number of Jewish municipal 
elders to one-third of the council. At the same time Russia’s old and 


7. Barnett A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1905), pp. 68 ff.; 
Charles Reznikoff (with the collaboration of Uriah Z. Engelman), The Jews of Charleston 
(Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 34 ff.; Jeanette W. Rosenbaum, Myer Myers, Goldsmith, 1723- 
1795 (Philadelphia, 1954). See also, more generally, Simon Wolf, The American Jew as 
Patriot, Soldier and Citizen (Philadelphia, 1895). 
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deep-rooted antagonism to Jewish residents induced the empress in 
1791-94 to restrict the area of Jewish settlement to the newly annexed 
Polish and the so-called neo-Russian southern provinces. The latter 
were so underpopulated that even Jewish arrivals were considered a de. 
sirable accretion to the available manpower. These imperial decrees laid 
the foundations for the later uiuch-deplored Pale of Jewish Settlement 
which bottled up the speedily growing Jewish population of the tsarist 
empire in that restricted area. From the outset Jews were thus treated as 
a special group endowed with special rights and subjected to special 
duties, particularly of a fiscal nature—a solution quite appropriate for 
a feudal country, the majority of whose population still lived in villein- 
age. Such special status, with some modifications and aggravations, per- 
sisted until 1917, when, under the Lwow-Kerensky regime, Russia re- 
ceived her first democratic constitution, which unhesitatingly included 
the Jews in the new egalitarian society.® 
In Central Europe the progress of Jewish emancipation was just as 
halting as that toward democracy. In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
the Italian states inveterate animosities were reinforced by the existence 
of vested interest and in part also by the presence of large Jewish popv- 
lations still living their old ghetto existence. Nevertheless, wherever the 
democratic watchwords of the French Revolution gained ground, as in 
the Rhenish and Italian provinces occupied by France, Jewish emanci- 
pation almost immediately followed. In reaction even Prussia proceeded 
to emancipate her Jewry in 1812, while Austria, frightened by the revo- 
lutionary outburst, at first halted even her own “Josephinist” attempt 
at incorporating the Jews into her own society. However, no sooner 
did the democratic forces gain the upper hand, as in the Revolution of 
1848 or after the unification of Italy in 1871, when Jewish emancipation 
became the instantaneous by-product of the new egalitarian structure. 
Austria-Hungary of 1867 and the new German Empire of 1871 had pro- 
gressed far enough on the egalitarian road to proclaim Jewish equality 
as a constitutional principle. Certain disabilities, still imposed on the 
Jews by administrative rather than legislative processes, were swept 
away by the truly democratic constitution of the Weimar Republic. 


8. Simon M. Dubnow, History of the Jews in Russia and Poland (3 vols.; Philadelphia, 
1916), esp. I, 306 ff.; O. Margolis, Geschichte fun Yidn in Rusland, Vol. 1 (Moscow, 1930); 
Louis Greenberg, The Jews in Russia (2 vols.; New Haven, Conn., 1944-51), Isaac 
Levitats, The Jewish Community in Russia, 1772-1844 (New York, 1943). 
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The very Hitler regime demonstrated clearly that a separate Jewish 
status in an otherwise equalitarian state had become untenable. The 
Nuremberg laws of 1935, which professedly restored many features of 
the medieval Jewish status, were clearly but a stop-gap measure on the 
road toward the total elimination of Jews. The Nazi experiment had 
made it tragically clear that in modern society Jews could either not be 
tolerated at all or, if tolerated, had to be treated as citizens equal before 
the law.° 


“Do UT DES” 


Another significant consideration was that Jewish equality of rights 
was not a bounty bestowed upon the Jews by benevolent governments 
but rather an exchange of an outworn, no longer tenable status for 
another which better fit the modern conditions. In fact, Jews had to 
give up a great deal in return for their full rights of citizenship. 

In the din of controversy over the merits of emancipation this funda- 
mental fact has often been overlooked. Opponents of Jewish equality 
long argued that the Jews were a corrupt nation of intermediaries who 
would merely abuse the new rights for more effective exploitation of the 
Christian population. Protagonists of emancipation, even Jewish spokes- 
men themselves, often agreed with the basic premise of the socially un- 
healthy character of Jewish middlemen but argued that this corruption 
had been the result of centuries of oppression and would be instan- 
taneously reversed if Jews were to attain equality and live as upstand- 
ing, integrated citizens of Western society. It was natural, therefore, for 
both parties to depict the pre-emancipatory life of Jewry in darkest 
colors and to contrast with it the forthcoming era of equality as one of 
ultimate liberation. 

Old Jewish traditions reinforced this conception to accentuate, on the 
one hand, the past sufferings of the people and, on the other hand, to 
describe the forthcoming era of emancipation in almost messianic terms. 


g. Selma Stern (Taubler), Der preussische Staat und die Juden, Part I (2 vols.; Berlin, 
1925); idem, The Court Jew (Philadelphia, 1950); Ismar Freund, Die Emanzipation der 
Juden in Preussen (2 vols.; Berlin, 1912); Alfred Francis Pribram (ed.), Urkunden und 
Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien (2 vols.; Vienna, 1918); my Die Judenfrage auf 
dem Wiener Kongress (Vienna, 1920). See also Adolf Kober, “The French Revolution and 
the Jews in Germany,” Jewish Social Studies, VII (1945), 291-322; and my “The Impact 
of the Revolution of 1848 on Jewish Emancipation,” Jewish Social Studies, XI (1949), 195- 
248, 
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From ancient times Jewish intellectual leaders had emphasized the suf- 
ferings in Exile as the result of the sins of the people. Until today Ortho. 
dox Jews pray on all holidays, “On account of our sins we have been 
exiled from our country.” The Christian world agreed with that analy. 
sis, only specifying that the Jewish sin had consisted in its repudiation 
of Jesus. A remarkable interpretation of the story in Genesis, reaching 
back to the church teacher of the second century, Tertullian, saw in the 
“wandering Jew” an embodiment of Cain, the elder brother who had 
slain Abel, or allegorically Israel who had crucified its younger brother, 
Christ. In pursuance of that biblical narrative the homiletical inter. 
preters taught that the divine will was to punish Cain by condemning 
him to perpetual wanderings, though not to extermination. While dis. 
agreeing with this interpretation and its underlying assumptions, Jewish 
leaders nevertheless espoused the doctrine that the Exile had been in- 
tended as an expiation for their forefathers’ sins. Unconsciously, more. 
over, Jewish leadership, which, ever since the Maccabean era, had 
stressed the virtues of religious martyrdom, utilized that doctrine as an 
eminent means of increased social control over the struggling Jewish 
minority in the various countries of the dispersion. Out of that intellec- 
tual evolution was born in ancient and medieval times that “lachrymose 
conception of Jewish history,” which gained further ground during the 
struggle for emancipation and dominated the nineteenth-century Jewish 
historiography. Heinrich Graetz, the most influential Jewish historian 
of the nineteenth century, frankly taught that Jewish history in the dis 
persion consisted almost exclusively of the history of sufferings as well 
as of scholars (leidens und gelehrtengeschichte).° 

What are the objective facts? Even from the legal point of view, and 
this is but a part of the story, the Jewish status in the medieval and 
early modern periods was anything but one of permanent inferiority. 
Jews did not enjoy equality of rights, of course. But no one did. In the 
complicated corporate structure of Western society nobility and clergy 
were the two privileged groups whose rights vastly exceeded those of 
the rest of the population, while their duties were less burdensome. But 
these privileged estates were but a tiny minority of each population. 
Under them lived the vast “third estate” with a variety of special 


10. Tertullian Apologeticus adversus gentes xxi, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Il, 637: 


and Adversus Judaeos ii, ibid., 1, 451; Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Preface 
Vol. V. 
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privileges for individual groups. Frequently the privileges given to one 
city differed from those enjoyed by another city in the same realm. 
Within each city specific statutes regulated the life of the various 
merchant and artisan guilds, often at great variance from one another. 
Generally under the medieval patricians there was a vast class of an 
urban proletariat which enjoyed but few rights and lived a hard and 
toilsome life. Below all these classes, however, there was the vast mass 
of peasantry, at times amounting to as much as go per cent of the entire 
population, the majority of which consisted of villeins owned as pri- 
vate property by their landlords. 

Within this complex structure, the legal status of the Jewish com- 
munity was rather favorable. While clearly less privileged than the first 
two estates, it enjoyed far greater rights and was subject to far lesser 
duties than the masses of villeins. On the whole, its status was compara- 
ble to that of the city burghers. Exceptionally, it was treated even better, 
as in sixteenth-century Lithuania, where a governmental statute pro- 
vided that, upon his conversion to Christianity, a Jew would immediate- 
ly be raised to the ranks of nobility. In most other cases Jews were 
placed a notch below their Christian fellow urbanites, especially in those 
western cities which, in a centuries-long struggle for independence, 
attained a large measure of sovereign powers. To some extent, the Jews’ 
legal disabilities may be traced to the success of competing Christian 
burghers in reducing their business advantages and social standing. In 
other cases, emperors and kings extended to their Jewish protégés more 
effective protection and sometimes granted them a legal status wholly 
comparable to that of their other urban subjects." 

This is not to deny the fact of the Jews’ sufferings or even of their 
social inferiority from the standpoint of contemporary Christian psy- 
chology. Jews constituted a permanently “alien” corporation, whose 
very right of sojourn in each country was subject to revocation. This 
alien character remained unaffected by the length of their residence in a 
country, which often extended over many centuries and sometimes even 
antedated that of the Christian majority. Nor can one deny the frequent 
anti-Jewish riots and even pogroms and massacres of Jews which con- 
tributed to their basic sense of insecurity in Christian countries. True, 

11. See my “Ghetto and Emancipation,” Menorah Journal, XIV (1928), 515-26, and 


“The Jewish Factor in Medieval Civilization,” Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, XM (1942), 1-48. 
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these massacres were neither so widespread nor so constantly recurrent 
as they appear when telescoped in the records, which are likely to men- 
tion dramatic events much more readily than ordinary daily happenings 
in a generally quiescent life. Massacres in one area did not necessarily 
affect the Jews of another region, although the memory of past perse- 
cutions retained its vividness through constant reiteration in literature 
and liturgy. Moreover, the early modern period immediately preceding 
the emancipation era witnessed but few large-scale massacres. Not 
only in the Muslim world, especially in the Ottoman Empire, but even 
under Christendom from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries there 
was only one really large-scale sanguinary persecution of Jews, that 
which accompanied the Cossack uprisings under Chmielnicki in 1648- 
49. The picture of the medieval and early modern Jew living in constant 
dread of attack, and obsessed with fear for his life and possessions, has 
been decidedly exaggerated. 

Furthermore, Jews were not alone in their feeling of insecurity. Life 
counted for very little in medieval and Renaissance Europe, despite the 
numerous “peace” proclamations of medieval lords. Wars, both foreign 
and civil, highway robbery, assassinations at royal courts, and wide- 
spread criminality made the existence of every person, of both higher 
and lower ranks, quite precarious. No one can estimate the relative de- 
grees of human happiness among various classes of persons. Perhaps 
the Andersen tale about the king who long looked in vain for a truly 
happy individual and finally found him in the shape of a poor shirtless 
peasant has some psychological merit. Yet, if measured by any such 
objective standards as the availability of food, shelter, clothing, as well 
as access to educational and cultural amenities, there is no question that 
the average medieval and early modern Jew was better off in all these 
respects than his average Christian contemporary. In short, before the 
emancipation era, one could contend, the Jews belonged to the privi- 
leged minority of every country in both legal theory and actual prac- 
tice? 

12. For this reason, it appears, the frequent designation of the Jewish status during the 
Middle Ages as that of “pariahs” has little justification. The only superficial similarity, 
namely, that both the medieval Jews and the Indian pariahs lived outside their respective 
societies, must not let us lose sight of the basic distinction between a corporate group of 
“aliens” who considered themselves living under a divinely inflicted temporary punish- 


ment without any infringement on their permanent selection as God’s “Chosen people,” 
and a group of genuine “untouchables” who acknowledged their intrinsic inferiority. After 
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Above all, under the older corporate system Jews enjoyed a great 
measure of self-determination. Even more than other corporate groups, 
their community enjoyed full self-government not only in religious 
matters—and religion embraced a much wider area of life than it does 
today—but also in education, the judiciary, and fiscal affairs. The life of 
the average Jew was far more deeply affected by Jewish law in all its 
ramifications and by his own communal administration than by what 
happened outside his ghetto walls. If opponents of Jewish equality 
argued that Jews had always been a “state within the state” and that 
they would remain so under emancipatory conditions as well, they were 
wrong only in their forecasts for the future. As a result of the emanci- 
patory integration of Jews into Western society, Jews indeed had to 
give up much of their autonomy and to participate actively in most 
areas of public life. 

Understandably, therefore, the statesmen offering Jews complete 
equality could not take for granted their unequivocal acceptance of the 
new duties. The great international Congress of Vienna of 1814-15, con- 
voked to settle the difficult international problems left behind by the 
Napoleonic Wars, debated at some length the Jewish question and final- 
ly incorporated into its newly adopted Confederate Act of the Germanic 
Confederation a special article (XVI) safeguarding Jewish rights. It 
provided: “The confederate Diet will take under advisement . . . as to 
how the enjoyment of citizen rights could be granted to the adherents 
of the Jewish faiths in the Confederate States in return for their assump- 
tion of all the duties of citizens.” Such a condition must have appeared 
totally redundant to later champions of emancipation. But in its early 
stages no one could be certain that the majority of Jews would be will- 
ing to trade their accustomed legal status and way of life for the new 
equality. As a matter of fact there was considerable Jewish opposition to 
the emancipatory legislation when it was first enacted in the so-called 


all, a Jew needed but approach the baptismal font in order to shed instantaneously his 
“alien” character and to become a full-fledged member of Christian society, whereas a 
Pariah could never get out of his caste. See the additional remarks against Max Weber's 
pertinent thesis in my Social and Religious History of the Jews (2d ed.), 1, 297, n. 7, which 
temain unimpaired by the defense of Weber's point of view offered by Hans H. Gerth and 
Don Martindale, the translators of Weber’s Ancient Judaism (Glencoe, 1952), Pp. xxXiv-xxv. 
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Batavian Republic (Holland) in 1796, Baden in 1846, and Galicia in 
1867.18 

Not that these Jewish groups rejected emancipation in toto. A certain 
measure of equality had become no less a historic necessity for the 
Jewish people than it was for the modern state. The mere pressure of 
the growing Jewish population, which was increasing at an even more 
rapid pace than Europe as a whole, enforced the opening of new ave- 
nues for Jewish economic endeavor. Apart from migrating into new 
lands, Jews could enlarge their economic basis only as a result of the 
extension of their rights to earn a living in occupations theretofore 
closed to them by law. Ability to acquire land, both urban and rural, ad- 
mission to artisan guilds and the ever growing professions, and new 
facilities for education and occupational retraining became indispens- 
able prerequisites for the sheer economic survival of the impoverished 
Jewish masses. Before long there indeed emerged in Germany, that 
chief laboratory of the Jewish question throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the distinction between the so-called privathirgerliche Gleich- 
berechtigung, that is, equality in civil and economic rights, and the 
biirgerliche Gleichberechtigung, which included also equality in politi- 
cal rights. The majority of Jews, still belonging to the Orthodox groups, 
cared very little for political franchise and public office. In many coun- 
tries dominated by absolutist powers the right of franchise bestowed 
few practical benefits, while appointment of Jews to public office de- 
pended on the good will of largely unfriendly public administrators. On 
the other hand, equality in political duties involved extended military 
service which, apart from its wartime dangers to the combatants, pre- 
supposed the violation of Sabbath laws and ritual food requirements by 
the Jewish servicemen. The extreme example set by the Russian Rek.- 
ruchina of 1827-55, which consisted in the forcible incorporation of 

13. J. L. Kliiber, Akten des Wiener Kongresses 1814 und 15 (8 vols.; Erlangen, 1815- 
19), esp. II 456 ff., 590 ff.; Hirsch Ilfeld, Dibre Negidim (“Words of Dignitaries,” a con- 
temporary Hebrew collection of Batavian addresses (Amsterdam, 1799); J. S. da Silva 
Rosa, Bibliographie der Literatur tiber die Emanzipation der Juden in Holland (Frankfor, 
1912) (reprinted from the Zeitschrift fiir hebraische Bibliographie, Vol. XV); Selma Stern- 
Taubler, “Die Emanzipation der Juden in Baden,” Gedenkbuch zum Aundertftinfund- 
zwanzigjahrigen Bestehen des Oberrats der Israeliten Badens (Frankfort, 1934), pp. 7-104; 
Philip Friedmann, Die galizischen Juden im Kampfe um ihre Gleichberechtigung (1848- 
1868) (Frankfort, 1929). On the much-debated change in the ultimate formulation in the 
text of Art. 16 of the Germanic Confederate Act see my Die Judenfrage auf dem Wiener 
Kongress, pp. 155 ff. 
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thousands of Jewish children into the Russian army for many years, 
even decades, of service, certainly served as a deterrent. Even the most 
patriotic Jews had to admit that prolonged military service led to the 
estrangement of many Jewish youths from their families and their 
communities, quite a few actually turning Christian. Most significantly, 
sharing in the public life of the country presupposed the abandonment 
of much of the cherished traditional autonomy and a greater or lesser 
measure of assimilation to the cultures of the environment.’* 

As Jewish emancipation progressed from western to eastern Europe, 
these negative facets of equality made themselves ever more strongly 
felt. Before the end of the nineteenth century the number of articulate 
critics of the emancipation steadily increased even within the progres- 
sive Jewish circles. With the rise of modern Jewish nationalism, particu- 
larly, many spokesmen echoed Ahad Haam’s denunciation of the new 
abject “slavery freedom,” that is, the surrender of traditional Jewish cul- 
tural values by the Western Jewries as a price for their newly won 
liberties. As a result, novel attempts were made to supplement the sys- 
tem of equality with special safeguards for Jewish cultural self-deter- 
mination, giving rise to demands of national Jewish minority rights.!® 


NATIONALISM 


The stirring national movements since the French Revolution exerted 
considerable influence on the progress of Jewish emancipation. It was 
more than a chronological coincidence that the democratic state arose 
simultaneously with the rise of modern nationalism. The latter greatly 
helped in leveling down the corporate differences and establishing the 
new unitarian, national society on the debris of the old “estates.” 
Modern nationalism also demanded the incorporation of the Jewish 
minority into the national majorities and hence postulated its basic 
equality and full participation in the public and cultural life of these 
majorities. Assimilation in return for emancipation, though not spelled 
out in contractual terms as some anti-Semites later claimed, was the 


14. Saul Ginsburg, “The Origin of the Jewish Rekrutchina’” (Yiddish), Zeitshrift, I- 
Ill (Minsk, 1928), 89-106, partly reprinted in his Historishe Werk (“Historical Works”) 
(3 vols; New York, 1937), II, 3 ff.; idem, “Jewish Cantonists” (Yiddish), did., III, 3-135. 


15. Ahad Haam (Asher Ginzberg), “Slavery in Freedom,” in his Selected Essays, 
English trans. Sir Leon Simon (Philadelphia, 1912), pp. 171-94. On the rise of Jewish 
nationalism and the demands for Jewish minority rights see below, n. 20. 
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underlying assumption in much of the pro-emancipatory debates and 
legislation. 

Even before the emancipation era the then unconscious or semicon- 
scious nationalism of many European peoples had had an enormous in- 
fluence on the destinies of Jews. Long ago I had come to the conclu. 
sion that the medieval and early modern national state, that is, the state 
in which the political and ethnic-cultural boundaries coincided, was the 
most vigorously anti-Jewish political structure. Inheriting from mono- 
theistic Christianity the abhorrence of serving foreign gods, medieval 
nationalism became quite exclusive. Since national amalgamation at 
that time was possible only when combined with religious conversion, 
such newly arisen national states usually demanded the elimination of 
Jews either through the process of forcible conversion and ensuing 
assimilation or through a formal decree of expulsion. The frequency of 
these developments was so great and uniform that they almost seemed 
to operate along the lines of a “historical law,” practically with no ex- 
ceptions.'® 

Modern nationalism was no less intolerant. Interveningly, however, 
there had occurred the great conflicts of the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation and the ensuing sanguinary Wars of Religion which had 
ended in the deadlock of the Thirty Years’ War. As a result, the new 
principle of liberty of conscience, proclaimed in the peace treaties of 
Westphalia of 1648, started relegating religious beliefs into the domain 
of private convictions which were to be of little concern to the state. 
The Jewish religion, too, could now be viewed as merely a “private 
affair of the individual.” The new nationalism could, therefore, demand 
from the Jews total incorporation into the national body politic without 
surrender of their religious beliefs. Full national assimilation, with each 
group retaining the right to worship God in its own way, now became 
the universally accepted counterpart to Jewish equality. Already during 
the lengthy debates of the French National Assembly this new atti- 
tude came clearly to the fore. In his oft-quoted exclamation, Count Cler- 
mont-Tonnere, the leading Girondist protagonist of Jewish equality, 
made it perfectly clear that the new emancipatory laws would grant “to 


16. See my “Nationalism and Intolerance,” Menorah Journal, XVI (1929), 405-15; 
XVII (1929), 148-58. This subject requires fuller elaboration which the present writer 
hopes to submit before very long in the broader context of later medieval and early modern 
history. 
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Jewish individuals all rights, to the Jewish nation none.” Even more 
telling was the concluding phrase of that statement: “If they do not 
wish to accept that, let them say so and then let them be banished.” 
These words suggested the same old medieval solution of expulsion 
from the country of Jews recalcitrant to give up their identity, except 
that now they were to be allowed to continue cultivating their own 
religion.’ 

Even that freedom was not to be unlimited, however. Not only dur- 
ing the immediately following period of the French Terror and the 
established religion of reason, when religious Jews suffered greatly 
alongside their Catholic compatriots, but also in the subsequent Napo- 
leonic age, the state began encroaching seriously upon the religious 
autonomy of the Jewish minority. In the consistorial system established 
by Napoleon in 1808, the French rabbinate and other organs of the com- 
munity were turned into outright state agencies, aiming at the indoc- 
trination of Jews in French patriotism. In different ways the other 
emancipatory countries proved no less exacting. Some, like the United 
States, proclaimed total separation of state and church and thereby set 
the Jewish community adrift and exposed to the uncontrolled play of 
conflicting interests and ideologies. Even where, as in Central Europe, 
the old community was allowed to persist under varying guises, it be- 
came but a shadow of its former self.'® 

Nationalism frequently went hand in hand with the newly arisen 
post-emancipatory forms of anti-Semitism. Partly disappointed with 
the slow process of total Jewish assimilation and partly resentful of the 
economic advances made by Jews under the system of equality, the new 
Jew-baiters began proclaiming the ultimate unassimilability of Jews as 
a ground for the revocation of their admission to the enjoyment of 
equal rights. Before long this unassimilability began to be explained in 
racial terms. In the light of the newly developing doctrines of racial 
divergences formulated by Count Gobineau and others, the German 
anti-Semites of the 1870’s began preaching the permanent inferiority of 
the Semitic racial group. Ultimately reversing the old nationalist postu- 


17. Clermont-Tonnere’s address at the National Assembly of December 23, 1789, re- 
printed in Reonte des grandes journées parlementaires, ed. Gaston Lébre and G. Labouchére, 
1 (1897), ro. 


18. See, especially, Robert Anchel, Napoléon et les Juifs (Paris, 1928); and, more gen- 
erally, my Modern Nationalism and Religion (New York, 1947), passim. 
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late of total Jewish incorporation into the Western nations, many anti- 
Semites began clamoring for the complete exclusion of Jews from the 
national body politic. Unhesitatingly, they accused Jews of dominating 
the cultural life of their nation and otherwise corrupting its strongest 
ingredient: racial purity. At the climactic point of that ideology, in Ger. 
man National Socialism, in which nation and race were elevated to al- 
most godlike entities, the extermination of millions of Jews appeared as 
the only means of achieving the “final solution” of the Jewish ques- 
tion.?® 

Nationalism thus became an equivocal force in its relation to Jewish 
emancipation. In its moderate forms it favored Jewish equality as a 
means of speedy absorption of a segment long recognized as alien by 
the national majority. In its extreme forms, on the other hand, it sought 
to achieve the elimination of that segment by formal exclusion, or even 
by the barbaric methods of extermination. At the same time, however, 
it stimulated within the Jewish community a new Jewish national con- 
sciousness. Modern Jewish nationalism strongly counteracted those very 
forces of national integration which had theretofore been so closely in- 
tertwined with emancipation. Its spokesmen, especially in the multina- 
tional empires of Austria-Hungary and tsarist Russia, became vigorous 
exponents of various compromise formulas designed to combine the 
basic equality of all citizens with effective safeguards for their national 
minority rights. Partly under Jewish influence, such rights were formal- 
ly pledged in the peace treaties of 1918-19 as well as in the voluntary 
legislation of the Soviet Union in November, 1937. Nonetheless, they 
proved to be very short lived. Among all the nations which in Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trianon, or Lausanne had signed on the dotted line that 
they would respect the national-cultural self-determination of their 
respective minorities including Jews, only Czechoslovakia and Esthonia 
tried to live up to these responsibilities. And yet it was Czechoslovakia 
which learned to her chagrin how destructive her large German minor- 
ity could become in the critical period of 1938-39. The same Eduard 
Bene, who, for forty years, had been an outstanding champion of na- 


19. See, for instance, the data adduced by Cecil Roth in his answer to the query, “Are 
the Jews Unassimilable?” Jewish Social Studies, III (1941), 3-14. Of the host of writings 
on the Nazi and other forms of anti-Semitism see Gerald Reitlinger, The Final Solution 
(New York, 1953), and other literature cited in my article, “Anti-Semitism,” which is 
to appear in the next revised edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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tional minority rights, completely reversed himself as a result of these 
tragic experiences. Upon his return from exile in 1945 he made it clear 
to his Jewish fellow citizens that thenceforth they could not expect to 
continue living as a national minority. They were given the choice of 
either emigrating to Palestine or else assimilating themselves to the 
Czech majority.?° 


NON-LEGAL APPROACH 


Another fundamental shortcoming of the existing treatments of Jewish 
emancipation consists in their almost wholly legalistic approach. The 
progress toward equality is discussed almost entirely in terms of legal 
enactments, particularly of the sweeping egalitarian provision included 
in one or another constitution. This is the less surprising, as most 
Jewish historians have been recruited from Continental countries where 
the general development of legal institutions has usually been reflected 
in clearly articulated constitutional changes. 

It has long become clear, however, even to Continental students, that 
law often merely sanctioned existing social realities. This relationship 
has been most pronounced in the history of England, with her largely 
unwritten constitution and her emphasis on judicial decisions easily ad- 
justable to changes in the social fabric. This legal elasticity was reflected 
also, as we recall, in the long unwritten status of basic Jewish equality, 
minus certain disabilities, both imposed by life rather than by the con- 
scious will of legislators. The North American British colonies and sub- 
sequently the United States of America likewise showed clearly the 
changes wrought in Jewish life by general social developments, whether 
or not articulated in laws. 

Not that law is an altogether insignificant historical factor. Once 
enacted, constitutional provisions become an independent force and 
help shape the underlying social realities. But, unless they correspond to 
these realities, they can often be readily evaded. In our generation, par- 
ticularly, which has witnessed so many international treaties and con- 
stitutional safeguards discarded as mere pieces of paper, one need not 
further argue about the primacy of the broad social trends. In regard to 


20. See Simon Dubnow, Nationalism and History: Essays on Old and New Judaism, ed., 
with an Introductory Essay, Koppel S. Pinson (Philadelphia, 1958); Oscar I. Janowsky, The 
Jews and Minority Rights, 1898-1919 (New York, 1933); Jacob Robinson et al., Were the 
Minorities Treaties a Failure? (New York, 1943). 
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Jewish emancipation, too, one need merely reflect on the difference in 
the position of Jews and that of their fellow citizens of the Negro race 
in the United States, the same basic provisions of equality notwithstand. 
ing. The numerous legal loopholes which have enabled southern state 
and city legislators to discriminate sharply against Negroes would have 
made possible much anti-Jewish legislation as well, if life’s realities had 
really demanded it. Nor have the recent endeavors of the federal judi- 
ciary to close these loopholes and to establish more far-reaching equal. 
ity for Negroes offered any significant new safeguards for the future of 
American Jewry. If for some reason—fortunately, at this stage of history 
quite improbable—the United States were to turn into a Fascist coun- 
try, all such legal provisions would be swept away in the revolutionary 
wave. Had not Germany’s Weimar Constitution included apparently 
iron-clad guaranties for the equality of all citizens? And yet, when the 
time was ripe, the Nazi revolution overturned the entire structure as if 
it were a mere house of cards.”* 

Elsewhere, too, administrative measures frequently nullified the con- 
stitutional equality of Jews. Theoretically, interwar Poland and Rv- 
mania granted their Jewish citizens full equality of rights in their 
domesitc constitutions as well as by virtue of their international obliga- 
tions. And yet the administrations of both countries effectively sabo- 
taged that equality. Similarly, Vichy France had no difficulty in jeopard- 
izing the very survival of its Jewry, without altering her basic constitu- 
tional provisions. More recently, we have witnessed such undermining 
of Jewish existence in several states, notwithstanding their formal adher- 
ence to the principles of full equality of all citizens. In short, in order 
fully to understand the historic progression of Jewish equality, one 
must examine as carefully as possible those underlying factors, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural, which in the ultimate sense have determined 
the course of history.?* 

One need not be a historical materialist in order to admit that the rise 
of modern capitalism and the Jewish participation therein have paved 


21. See my additional remarks on “The Emancipation Movement and American Jewry” 
(Hebrew), Eretz-Israel, 1V (1956, Ben-Zvi Jubilee Volume), 205-14. 


22. See, for instance, Leon Poliakoff (Poliakov), “An Opinion Poll on Anti-Jewish 
Measures in Vichy France,” Jewish Social Studies XI (1949), 135-50; idem, Harvest of 
Hate (Syracuse, N.Y., 1954); Solomon Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Union (Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1951); Peter Meyer et al., The Jews in the Soviet Satellites (Syracuse, N.Y., 1953): 
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the way toward the incorporation of Jews into Western societies. Not 
only has capitalism helped destroy the corporate barriers but it has also 
asa matter of principle shifted the emphasis from human groupings to 
individuals. Private enterprise, individual initiative, and freedom of 
competition now become the watchwords of the age. Jews, too, were 
able to participate in the new capitalist endeavors as individual entre- 
preneurs or workers rather than as members of their particular group. 
They were, in fact, in a position to contribute even more than their pro- 
portionate share to the formation of the new economic methods and 
institutions. True, notwithstanding half a century of debate on the 
Jewish share in the rise of the modern capitalism, the necessary detailed 
facts have not yet been fully marshaled. Nevertheless it appears that 
precisely those factors which had operated against the Jews during the 
medieval period now placed them in a strategic position to pioneer in 
the great economic transformation. Because they had largely been elimi- 
nated from the soil and had to concentrate on business, particularly 
moneylending, at that time a despised occupation, the Jews accumulated 
many valuable experiences, made considerable legal adjustments, and 
had at their disposal much freely available capital. They were thus able 
to contribute significantly to the new economy, in which money and 
credit began playing a decisive role. Similarly, the numerous expulsions 
of Jews and their ensuing migrations had sharpened their abilities to 
adjust themselves quickly to new conditions. Their far-flung dispersion 
likewise enabled them to enter more freely into the growing domain of 
international trade.”* 

It is small wonder, therefore, that Jews fully availed themselves of the 
existing opportunities and often scaled the existing legal barriers. The 
Jewish community of Vienna in the early nineteenth century offers a 
telling illustration of the contrast between law and economic life. A 
tiny community which was not even allowed to build a synagogue until 
1821, it embraced a considerable number of bankers and big business- 
men. Several of its members were raised to nobility by the emperor, 
who thus expressed his appreciation of the contributions to the imperial 

23. One need but refer here to the extensive debates initiated by Werner Sombart’s Die 
Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (Leipzig, 1911), which were partly reviewed, under 
Sombart’s own supervision, by his pupil, A. Philips, in a dissertation under the same title 
(Berlin, 1929). See also Herbert I. Bloom, The Economic Activities of the Jews of Amster- 


dam in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and my remarks on “Modern Capitalism 
and Jewish Fate” Menorah Journal, XXX (1942), 116-38. 
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treasury and army made by these and other “court Jews.” It must have 
appeared ironical to many contemporaries to see, on the one hand, 
Baron and Baroness von Arnstein entertain daily the leading European 
statesmen, including the Papal Secretary of State attending the interna. 
tional Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, and, on the other hand, to watch 
the same aristocrats proceeding to local police headquarters to renew 
annually their precarious permits to reside in the capital. Arnstein’s 
brother-in-law, Bernhard Ritter von Eskeles, son of a chief rabbi, gave 
just as little heed to the temporary nature of his sojourn in Vienna when 
he helped establish Austria’s National Bank in 1816 and officially served 
as its vice-governor. Sooner or later such economic and social relation- 
ships had to be translated into legal equality as well, despite the per- 
sistence of age-old animosities and the obstruction by vested interests.”* 

No less significant was the cultural rapprochement. Just as European 
Enlightenment helped usher in the modern doctrines of the sovereignty 
of the people and thus pave the way for the modern democratic state, so 
was Jewish Enlightenment, the so-called Haskalah, serving as the har- 
binger of the new era of the cultural integration of the Jews into 
Western societies. Here, too, the historic treatment of Jewish Enlight. 
enment ought to undergo a thorough revision. In the first place, one 
must discard the prevailing view of starting the history of that Enlight- 
enment with the Mendelssohn era of the mid-eighteenth century, the 
so-called Berlin Haskalah. Long before Mendelssohn, Jews had main- 
tained active cultural interchanges with their non-Jewish neighbors in 
Italy and Holland. In fact, even the Italian Haskalah had many ante- 
cedents in Spanish Jewish cultural life, which had, in turn, reflected the 
close cultural co-operation between Jews and Muslims during the east- 
ern renaissance of Islam of the ninth and tenth centuries and in the 
subsequent Golden Age of Spanish Jewry. One is certainly entitled to 
speak of an Italian and Dutch Haskalah long before that propagated by 
the Berlin and KG6nigsberg circles in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. When a Jewish philosopher of the fifteenth century, Elijah 
Delmedigo, used ecclesiastical Latin and Scholastic terminology to 
espouse his philosophic doctrines, when a Leone Ebreo influenced 
through his Dialogues of Love most of his philosophic successors down 
to Spinoza, when another loyal Jew living in sixteenth-century Mantua, 
Leone da Sommi, wrote in Italian a treatise on theatrical arts which be- 


24. See my Judenfrage auf dem Wiener Kongress, esp. pp. 117 ff. 
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came a Classic of its genre, the cultural interchange between Christians 
and Jews had become very close, indeed. In fact, the Italian language 
penetrated the very precincts of synagogue and Jewish law. Leading 
Jewish preachers delivered their sermons in Italian, just as leading 
jurists wrote their legal replies in that language, even when these were 
addressed to fellow rabbis well familiar with Hebrew and the Hebrew- 
Aramaic blend of the Talmud. Other communal leaders used Italian in 
writing their minute books and other official documents. In Holland, 
on the other hand, where the Spanish language brought by the exiles 
from the Iberian Peninsula long retained its hold on the Sephardic Jew- 
ish communities, the appearance of such Western thinkers as Spinoza 
or Uriel da Costa testified to the full entry of the Jews into the cultural 
life of their environment. The legal recognition of these facts could not 
long remain behind. 

Within the Jewish community itself, the bridges built by capitalism 
and Enlightenment opened new vistas of a richer and more abundant 
life to both the Jewish leaders and the masses. They gradually under- 
mined whatever resistance the traditional forces in the Jewish com- 
munity had evinced toward political emancipation. Especially in 
western Europe, where the Jewish population was small and where 
capitalism and Enlightenment celebrated their greatest victories, such 
resistance was quickly crumbling at the approach of the revolutionary 
era. There, and to a lesser extent in central and eastern Europe, more- 
over, the powerful social controls previously exercised by Jewish com- 
munal leadership had been greatly weakened. The growing displace- 
ment of learning by wealth as the controlling factor within the com- 
munity, and the ensuing rise of a communal plutocracy whose political 
contacts with the state powers often determined the fate of the entire 
Jewish population, undermined the ancient democratic foundations and 
injected an element of class struggle into the community life itself. The 
growing hunger of state treasuries, resulting from constant wars and the 
expansive ambitions of monarchs, led to the ever sharper exploitation of 
the communities’ fiscal resources and plunged many of them into near- 
bankruptcy. Even in relatively prosperous Poland, most communities 
had to contract debts with aristocrats and churches which, because of 
the relatively high rate of interest, spiraled from generation to genera- 
tion. When emancipation came, the problem of liquidating the debts of 
the disintegrating communities loomed as a very serious obstacle. At 
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the same time, however, these fiscal shortcomings further helped to 
erode both the leaders’ control and the solidarity of members.” 

New spiritual forces operated in the same direction. Neglect of the 
traditional law and ritual, now often resented as obstacles in the new 
economic pursuits, paved the way to a reformulation of the Jewish re. 
ligion along more restricted lines, similar to that attained by Christi- 
anity after the deadlock of the Wars of Religion. Incipient signs of 
religious reform were noticed already in the eighteenth century; it was 
to flower in a full-fledged Reform movement a century later. More, 
even within the Orthodox fold itself, new movements operating under 
the traditional guise helped open the gates to the influx of new ideas 
from the outside world. The vicissitudes and disappointments follow- 
ing the rise of the “false Messiah,” Shabbetai Zevi, which for gener- 
ations thereafter divided the communities between overt and clandes- 
tine Shabbetians and anti-Shabbetians, as well as the Frankist move- 
ment in Poland, have long been recognized as spearheads in the deep 
internal transformation of Jewry. Certainly, the fact that both Shab- 
betai Zevi and Jacob Frank had converted themselves to Islam and 
Christianity, respectively, could not be lost on their adherents and 
opponents alike.?¢ 

In short, only a consideration of the totality of forces operating in 
the Western world, as well as within the Jewish community, can fur- 
nish a real understanding of the factors which shaped the halting his- 
toric progression toward Jewish equality of rights. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF WORLD JEWRY 


In evaluating the progress of emancipation, one must also bear in mind 
the vast extent of the Jewish dispersion and, at the same time, the con- 
stant exchange between, and the close community of destiny which had 
a direct and indirect bearing on the position of Jews in all other lands. 
With constant migrations from one Jewish settlement to another, the 
arrival of large numbers of non-emancipated Jews usually retarded 


25. See the literature listed in my The Jewish Community: Its History and Structure to 
the American Revolution (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1942), III, 190 ff. 


26. The relations of the Shabbetian and Frankist movements to the progress of Jewish 
emancipation have been emphasized particularly by Gershom Scholem in several publica- 
tions. Cf. especially his most recent penetrating Hebrew study of Shabbetai Zvi (“‘S. Z. and 
the Shabbetian Movement in His Lifetime”) (2 vols.; Tel-Aviv, 1957), and the literature 
listed there (II, 829 ff.). 
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the progress of integration of many Jewish communities whose legal 
equality had been deeply rooted for generations. This interdependence 
of fate was dramatically demonstrated at the beginning of the Nazi era, 
when the Jews of France or of the United States, despite their nearly 
acentury and a half of emancipated life, felt immediately threatened. 

One need but recall the world conditions of a half-century ago—and 
half a century is a relatively short period of history. In 1909 nearly half 
of world Jewry lived in tsarist Russia, where the Pale of Jewish Settle- 
ment, expulsions of Jews from rural districts, the mumerus clausus at 
universities, and other forms of sharp discrimination were designed to 
force masses of Jews to emigrate or else to abandon their ancestral faith. 
Various forms of discrimination prevailed also in Rumania and most 
Islamic countries. The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 was just begin- 
ning to make inroads into the separation of the religious groups under 
which, according to the traditional Islamic Law, Jews and Christians 
had lived for centuries in a state of growing fiscal exploitation, bureau- 
cratic oppression, and social opprobrium. Between them these coun- 
tries of non-emancipation harbored nearly two-thirds of the world 
Jewish population. Even the one-third living at that time in the free 
Western countries included large masses of more recent immigrants 
born and bred under conditions of non-emancipation. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of New York, London, or Paris Jewish residents of 1909 had 
come from Russia, Rumania, and other ghetto communities. The mere 
fact that they lived under a system of equality did not immediately 
change their traditional outlook and moral. 

In short, the Jewish question had many basically international fea- 
tures. The progress of emancipation, on the other hand, had essentially 
been reflected in national legislations. Despite certain limited attempts 
to deal with the Jewish status at the international congresses of Vienna, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, or Berlin, and even the larger effort made by the 
peace conferences of 1919 and 1946, the main adjustments of Jewish 
status were left to domestic legislations. It is small wonder, then, that 
such attempts at dealing with a basically international problem on pure- 
ly national levels has proved inadequate. Only the more recent attempts 
of the United Nations to promote world-wide covenants on human 
rights and the outlawry of genocide and the related international cul- 
tural steps taken by UNESCO and other bodies might, if translated 
into full-fledged realities, lend new meaning to the genuine equality 
of all citizens, including Jews, all over the world. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Valentin L. Yanine 


MODERN METHODS IN 
ARCHEOLOGY: THE NOVGOROD 


EXCAVATIONS 


The study of the Russian Middle Age, utilizing archeology as a key, 
has scored great successes at Novgorod during these last years. The 
thick historical layer formed there over a period of a thousand years 
is at present being sifted by an important group of Soviet archeologists. 

This focusing of attention on ancient Novgorod is explained princi- 
pally by the outstanding role the city played in Russian history. Here 
were concentrated in earlier days the industrial, commercial, cultural, 
and military life of the vast regions of northwestern Russia. Novgorod 
was a center of the greatest importance, where, for centuries during 
its development, the principal historic laws governing the formation 
of Russian feudalism revealed themselves with the maximum of clarity 
—and it is there that the process appears to the investigator in all its 


Translated by Wells F. Chamberlin. 
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complexity. Economic community with other areas does not in fact re- 
sult here in a simple repetition of the forms of social life habitually 
found in Russian principalities. The particular aspects of the social 
regime of Novgorod during its evolution led to the emergence of a 
state where characteristic signs of a republican order were in constant 
progress, to the detriment of the monarchical power of the prince, the 
former finally predominating over the latter in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. In studying the economy and the social order which 
were common not only to Novgorod but to other Russian territories 
as well, we can clarify a number of problems in Russian history which 
are still being discussed. Moreover, the very multiplicity of sources on 
the history of Novgorod allows us to form an accurate understanding 
of the particular directions followed in its evolution. 

Novgorod is a veritable treasure house of documentation which can 
be verified by cross-checking. There the writing of annals was tra- 
ditional, and many local chronicles have come down to us, setting forth 
in consistent fashion the events of the eleventh to the fifteenth centu- 
ries. By virtue of the strict system followed, writings concerning affairs 
of state as well as private documents having an official character were 
carefully preserved, including a certain number of official documents 
which have also been preserved. The fact that Novgorod was not sub- 
jected to the Mongol invasion permitted its old artistic monuments to 
survive. Finally, the fact that, in the sixteenth century, Novgorod lost 
some of its importance and became a small provincial town preserved 
in the best possible way its architectural unity, its monuments, and its 
soil, despite the extensive construction carried on from the eighteenth 
to the twentieth centuries. 

With its unprecedented collection of historical monuments, Novgorod 
offers enormous advantages to the archeologist. Certain factors, nota- 
bly the high humidity of the soil, have influenced the formation of its 
historical layer. A constant humidity helps considerably to preserve 
ancient objects. Metal objects found in the soil are covered with a thin 
layer of corrosion which can easily be removed or regenerated, while 
organic materials totally penetrated by humidity keep their form en- 
tirely. This is the reason the many wooden remains of roadbeds, 
buildings, palisades, household utensils, etc., as well as grains, leather, 
and birch-bark articles, shreds of cloth, and chips of wood, are com- 
pletely intact in the soil. In many Russian towns where organic 
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refuse has decomposed, the depth of the historical layer is likely to be 
no more than one or two meters, while in Novgorod the stratification 
of the historical layer often reaches a thickness of six to eight meters, 
Since the city has existed for a thousand years, we may say that the 
top layer has risen on an average of about one meter a century. 

The high soil humidity has had another important consequence. 
Before the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the inhabitants general- 
ly refrained from digging cellars for storing and preserving food be- 
neath their houses, built principally of wood, as these were constantly 
threatened with flooding. Consequently, the top layer was not sub- 
jected to any important disturbances, and its exceptional thickness pro- 
tected it against the excavating done in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which generally affected only the most recent levels of the 
historical layer. Moreover, in the Middle Age, Novgorod did not know 
the use of excavated foundations for wooden buildings, a process which 
always damages the historical layer in towns built on dry soil. 

Thanks to these circumstances, Novgorod’s historical layer, in con- 
trast with that of many other Russian cities, is easily divisible into rela- 
tively thick levels of twenty to twenty-five years each. These levels are 
rich in ancient objects, whose dating is thus facilitated. The great num- 
ber of finds which have been made here allows the use of statistics and 
affords constantly repeated verifications of the date obtained by strati- 
graphic observations. The Novgorod excavations permit the establish- 
ing of a precise chronological scale of the different categories of ancient 
objects; thus these objects serve to date finds which until recently de- 
manded far more complex procedures. 

The work has a decisive importance for researches still to be under- 
taken in Novgorod, for this is the first time that archeological chronol- 
ogy has acquired a precision equal to that of written sources. The work 
is important also for the study of other cities of the Middle Age. Articles 
found in Novgorod may be local products, or they may come from 
Kiev, Smolensk, or Moscow, to say nothing of the Orient, Byzantium, 
and the West. Whereas at the site of their production many of these 
articles are dated within a period of one or two centuries, those taken 
from the Novgorod historical layer can be dated with greater precision. 

The good preservation of wooden architectural remains allows us to 
reconstruct the plans of ancient dwellings with their outbuildings, in- 
cluding the slightest modifications made in them over the centuries; 
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moreover, these remains allow us to state precisely, in correlation with 
the established buildings, the purpose of the series of objects found 
there and, using these as keys, to learn the character and the ownership 
of the dwellings. 

The Novgorod diggings have been considerably facilitated by the fact 
that the present plan of the city goes back only to the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that its street pattern does not coincide with the ancient one. 
Vestiges of former streets and their buildings have remained separated 
from the new arteries of the community underground pattern, which 
can be extremely complicating in archeological work. 


The systematic excavations at Novgorod began in 1929. They were 
undertaken on the initiative of Professor A. Artsikhovsky, who later 
became the permanent head of the expedition. Before the war, excava- 
tions were conducted on a small scale in different quarters of the city, 
with the essential purpose of determining beforehand the particular 
aspects of the historical layer to be explored and the vestiges that it 
might yield. 

During work carried out in 1947-48, on the site of the residence of 
Prince Yaroslav (eleventh century), and later on the site of the 
Novgorodian people’s assemblies, excavations in one sector extended 
over 836 square meters. These allowed us for the first time to study in 
detail an important fraction of the former city and provided informa- 
tion from which could be drawn some very interesting conclusions. 
Nevertheless, their importance is relatively small in comparison with 
the large excavations undertaken in 1951 in another quarter of Nov- 
gorod, the suburb of Nérévo. 

The noteworthy discoveries of 1951 clearly demanded a concentration 
of all efforts upon a single sector. Since then, the work has been resumed 
each year. The radius of the diggings extends to an ordinary quarter of 
town, which in the Middle Age was built over with dwelling houses. 
The excavations lead the archeologist to a profound knowledge of the 
life and customs of the inhabitants belonging to the different social 
layers. In eight years the excavations have involved a sector whose total 
area is more than 7,300 square meters. The exposed quarter is outlined 
precisely on the old medieval map of Novgorod, particularly because 
the arrangement of this part of the city goes back to the tenth century 
and remained unchanged up to the eighteenth century. The axis of the 
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excavation sector extends from north to south, following Grand Street, 
which is intersected by Kholopia and Kozmodémianskaia streets, 
known through the chronicles of the Middle Age. Eleven walled yards 
with dwellings and outbuildings face on these streets and on their inter. 
sections. They are bound by the arrangement of the city and by pali- 
sades. 

The plan of this sector is perfectly verified. Novgorod’s streets have 
always been paved with large circular blocks, of a diameter up toa 
meter, set on cross-beams. So well preserved are these street founda. 
tions that they can still carry heavy loads. The lower circular blocks of 
the old wooden buildings and the buried part of the palisades are also 
well preserved. 

The vertical section of the digging area is characterized by the same 
precision. The foundation of Novgorod’s streets was renewed as the 
earth layer built up around it and was kept clean. Nevertheless, that 
layer, rising around the foundation, finally became higher than the 
street level. A new foundation of circular blocks was then installed, 
right on top of the old one, which could still give many years of service. 
Thus the street beds of the fifteenth century had a number of older 
ones as their foundations. During excavations in the suburb of Neérévo, 
twenty-eight of these street beds were uncovered, the oldest dating from 
the tenth century, the most recent from the sixteenth. 

These street foundations allow us to divide the historical layer chrono- 
logically, and the study of the successive layers of wood shavings, ashes, 
etc., allows us to establish a correlation between the foundation and a 
determined level, with all the objects and remains of buildings found in 
it. Each level thus constitutes an archeological whole, which is the prin- 
cipal objective of the reesarches conducted at Novgorod. On the maps, 
the excavation area can be shown as many times as there were road- 
beds, that is to say, once in the space of a minimum of twenty-five years, 
and, in going over the maps, we see in succession the way in which the 
arrangement of the city has evolved from its beginnings. 

The following figures give some idea of the extent of the diggings. 
The average thickness of the historical layer in the suburb of Nérévo is 
from seven to seven and a half meters. Toward the end of 1955, the re- 
mains of more than 5,500 buildings of different periods had been 
brought to light. Each level permits us to establish a relative chronology, 
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which becomes definitive with the study of objects which have been 
very closely dated. 

In the twelfth century and in the first half of the thirteenth, Nov- 
gorod received many objects originating in Kiev, notably certain articles 
of glass, wines contained in pottery vessels from the south, and objects 
made of Volhynie slate. Production of these articles stopped complete- 
ly toward the middle of the thirteenth century, when the workshops at 
Kiev and in the other southern Russian cities were destroyed by the 
Mongols, and the artisans were killed off or were taken away to Tartar 
cities. In Novgorod, half of the thirteenth century is marked by a reduc- 
tion, which can be followed, in the quantity of objects of southern 
origin. Other dates are determined by means of coinage and of lead 
seals used by known historical persons (in eight years more than sixty 
seals were found), by means of articles bearing heraldic and other 
markings, found in different levels. The exact dating of the different 
levels of the historical layer could be worked out in the very first years 
of the excavations. Now it is verified each year, and new materials 
sometimes allow it to be given greater precision. 

To cite a few examples: In Novgorod, the production of ornaments 
in Baltic amber was highly developed, a fact confirmed by numerous 
finds of the remains of this production. Now the statistics of the finds 
show a remarkable decrease of these vestiges in the thirteenth century, 
which, indeed, was the period of the most intensive military clashes on 
the western borders of the territory and, naturally enough, had reper- 
cussions on the general state of Novgorod’s trade with the West. 
Another example is the dating of the twenty-seventh level. Stratigraphi- 
cally, it had been set provisionally in the seventh decade of the tenth 
century. In the following years, two treasures of coins from Central 
Asia were found, each one containing about nine hundred coins coming 
for the most part from Samarkand. One treasure, according to the 
least ancient coin, was dated as of 972, the other as of 975, thus confirm- 
ing that the whole level had been correctly dated. Still another exam- 
ple: An analysis was made by Artsikhovsky of the twenty-three spurs 
which were found and which reproduced exactly by their form those 
used in the West and dated by means of the sculptures of the tombs of 
the kings where they were fashioned. In each case, the stratigraphical 
dating coincides exactly with the Western dates. Writings on birch 
bark, discovered during the excavations, and bearing the names of his- 
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torical persons, also give eloquent confirmation of the stratigraphic 
dating. We shall discuss this in greater detail below. 

The scope of this article does not allow us to acquaint the reader with 
all the aspects of the study of Novgorod’s antiquities, and we are there. 
fore focusing only on the most important ones. 


One of these aspects is the problem of the economic basis on which 
medieval Novgorod developed. The original forms of social life in 
Novgorod sometimes spurred scholars on to seek the original forms of 
its economy. The foundation of feudal relationships throughout the ter. 
ritory of central and southern Russia, a foundation recognized without 
reservation, is the landed property of the princes and the boyars; and 
the foundation of city life, the development of trades. Now certain re- 
searchers considered Novgorod exclusively as a center of European 
commerce, and commerce for them was the unique basis of its historical 
development. It seemed that trading substituted completely for the pro- 
fessions and agriculture, since a market located at the crossroads could 
furnish all indispensable products. Only such industries as fishing, hunt- 
ing, and the like appeared to be incontestably forms of the economic 
activity of the citizens. 

It is evident that an exact idea of the economic life of Novgorod 
could be had only through excavations, for only the study of the 
numerous objects they revealed could help in fixing the production site. 
By comparing the quantity of objects brought into Novgorod and the 
products of the city itself, by comparing the importance of the different 
categories of imports, by clarifying the categories of objects needed mos 
by the Novgorodians and which they had to import, we can finally 
determine the relationship which obtained at that time in the city’s 
economy between the professions and commerce. The excavations per- 
mitted us to establish, first of all, that professions did exist in Novgorod, 
that they were varied, and that they had reached a high technical level. 

Many and varied instruments used by artisans were discovered—not 
only instruments of general use but special ones as well, for working 
metals, wood, jewelry, leather, for engraving on bone, for weaving and 
shoemaking. The remains of artisans’ shops and of the raw materials 
used, unfinished articles, and production wastes have all been found. 

It is known that the working of iron is the principal trade—it pro- 
duces not only items of daily use but, more importantly, work tools. 
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Iron is the only metal whose deposits lie everywhere in eastern Europe 
(in the form of limonite). The discovery of iron blooms was often 
noted during the excavations at Novgorod. Nevertheless, that does not 
indicate the level reached by iron metallurgy in Novgorod itself. It was 
important to determine in what proportions they used their own iron 
production and that of other cities. Spectral analysis has shown that in 
the iron objects discovered during the excavations in southern Russian 
cities we constantly see the presence of titanium and chrome, whereas 
nickel and molybdenum are typical of the iron of Novgorodian origin. 
These latter elements are found in seventy-four out of eighty-two sample 
articles of iron from the Novgorod collections, selected for analysis, 
whereas traces of titanium and chrome are found in only a few. 

The study of the structure of iron objects undertaken by Koltchine 
has shown that the artisans of Novgorod made a variety of instruments 
and utensils and practiced a large number of technological operations: 
hammering, forge welding, thermal treating, lathe shaping, cold-cut- 
ting, polishing, soldering, coating with non-ferrous metal, incrusting 
non-ferrous and precious metals, and art-forging. They made, in addi- 
tion, different kinds of steel articles. The chronological study of the 
development of this technology has revealed that all those processes 
were already current in the second half of the tenth century and in the 
beginning of the eleventh, a period when a high-level technique had 
been attained, one which was maintained through the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the artisans of Novgorod simplified their technology know- 
ingly when they had to produce en masse for the market. 

In contrast to ironwork, the production of articles of non-ferrous 
metals and of jewelry could not make use of local raw materials and 
had to have recourse to importation, first from the East (in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries), and later from the West (after the eleventh 
century). Novgorod did not, however, import the finished articles but 
rather the raw material. The many finds of crucibles and foundry 
forms, and the particular form of non-ferrous and precious metal ob- 
jects, show that they were made in Novgorod. 

The same rule is applicable when we study the work done in amber. 
This substance is not of local origin and reaches Novgorod and all of 
Russia through trade with the Baltic countries. But the work itself is 
specifically Russian, principally Novgorodian, as is shown by the dis- 
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covery of a large number of discards, as well as crosses and the beads of 
semifinished amber necklaces. 

Perhaps the most striking example is furnished by the study of 
wooden objects. In the Novgorod historical layer combs are constantly 
being found—760 of them in 1956. Most of the wooden ones go back to 
the tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth centuries, while combs 
made of bone are dated, as a general rule, to the twelfth century. Ac- 
cording to Vikhrov’s researches, the wood of these combs is largely the 
boxwood which grows on the northern slopes of the Caucasus and on 
the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea, and the ornamentation on them is 
of Novgorodian origin. The absence of wooden combs in the twelfth. 
century levels is explained by history—at that time the trade routes be. 
tween Novgorod and the south had been cut by the Polovetzs. Nov- 
gorod’s artisans, no longer receiving their customary raw material, had 
to replace it with bone. 

Many more examples could be given, leading to the same conclusion. 
Because of the development of its crafts, Novgorod did not have to ac- 
quire most of the items of merchandise classified as necessities. Its 
craftsmen, however, were nevertheless aware of a constant need for 
numerous varieties of raw materials which were imported to be worked 
on in the city. 

This, moreover, does not rule out the constant need of the Novgoro- 
dians for certain classes of articles made by craftsmen but not produced 
in the city. In addition to its imports of raw materials for its own 
artisans, Novgorod imported many textiles, such as wools from Wet- 
ern countries, and cottons and silks from the Orient, and also wines and 
dyestuffs. Study of Novgorod collections shows that certain kinds 
of glass beads, glass dishes, and stone necklaces came from the cities of 
southern Russia and the countries of the Orient. We might emphasize 
the importation of ornaments generally worn throughout Russian terri- 
tory at that time by city women: the women of Novgorod were very 
style-conscious. 

Novgorod had its own important handicraft base, and its develop- 
ment was much less linked with external trade than we were led to be- 
lieve before the excavations. 


Before the Novgorod excavations our idea of the level of education in 
the Middle Age was far removed from reality. Researchers tended to 
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compare this level for city dwellers from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century with that of the rural area in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and assumed that only the richest urban circles, principally the 
clergy, knew how to read and write. The diggings have caused a revi- 
sion of this idea. Objects marked with the names or initials of their own- 
ers were found successively on different levels. Inscriptions have been 
found on cobblers’ lasts, fishing leads and floats, cask covers, distaffs, 
and wooden dishes. The diversity of these articles, spread over a wide 
area, indicates that a vast circle of persons knew how to write. When 
we take into account the fact that objects were marked, not so much for 
the purposes of the owners as for their neighbors, we must conclude 
that this circle of literate persons was still wider. 

More exhaustive information has been supplied by the discovery of 
writings on birch bark, the principal find of the Novgorod archeological 
expedition. It seemed, before this discovery, that the written source of 
the history of the Russian Middle Age before the fifteenth century had 
been completely exhausted. The chronicles and official documents only 
depicted the history of the Middle Age in a clearly limited way, relating 
principally the political and military activity of the Russian sovereigns. 
The annals were in large part a chronicle of aristocratic families and 
could serve only to a slight degree as ethnographical documents. Analy- 
sis of the annals and legal documents, combined with that of the usual 
archeological sources, permitted us to establish the principal laws of this 
history and to reconstruct political and military history in detail. And, 
nevertheless, the man of the Middle Age—the artisan, the farmer, the 
merchant—remained an abstract figure, a kind of summation of certain 
social indications, with the sources remaining silent about his individ- 
uality. While we were able to establish the detailed biography of cer- 
tain princes, hierarchical chiefs, and boyars, the simple citizen or the 
peasant lost even his name. 

Now the individuality of a man with some education leaves traces in 
history: it is encountered again and again in his inscriptions, his letters, 
and his memorandums. Archeologists have long wondered whether the 
soil could preserve such documents down to our times. We have the 
answer. Parchment and paper generally decompose in the ground, and 
the text written in ink is lost. But such writings were not the only kind 
in the Middle Age. Moreover, they were costly, and their use was 
limited. Study of the writings of a more recent period (seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries) has shown that in Russia a cheaper, and cons. 
quently more accessible, material was used—birch bark. Certain sources 
indicate that its use goes quite far back. 

At Novgorod, birch-bark sheets are perfectly preserved and have 
attracted attention from the very beginning of the diggings. Each piece 
of birch bark—and tens of thousands are encountered—was studied. At 
the time this was prompted by a fact which appeared to be incontestable 
—that, if damp soil preserves birch bark, the inscriptions carried on the 
bark cannot, on the contrary, subsist in any clear manner, and one can 
only reconstitute them according to the faint traces left by ink which 
has been leached out by water. On July 26, 1951, the first inscription on 
birch bark was discovered, and it gave totally different evidence. It was 
seen that the inscriptions were made, not with ink, but with a stylus, 
just as inscriptions are lightly engraved on wax tablets, or as graffiti are 
done on plaster. The instruments used for writing, which were bone or 
metal points, are sometimes highly ornamented. Dozens of examples 
have been found so far and are under special study. 

The first find of birch-bark inscriptions opened very promising per- 
spectives, and in the following years the finds occurred regularly and 
took on a massive character. In the eight years from 1951 through 1958, 
356 birch-bark writings were found at Novgorod. 

This was a historical source in principle entirely new, for in the ma 
jority of cases the writings consisted of letters on the most varied and 
often most insignificant subjects. The oldest so far discovered has been 
dated as middle eleventh century, the most recent as belonging to the 
end of the fifteenth century. The character of these documents shows 
that they come from the most diverse milieux of Novgorod’s society— 
from the possadntk, chief of the boyar republic, down to the simple 
weaver, anxious to ship out the order she has filled. 

It is extremely important that these writings on birch bark do not in 
their assemblage constitute archives. They are constantly being found 
on different levels and in different sectors of the diggings. Just as today 
we throw away our notes and our rough drafts of accounts which we 
no longer need, so did the medieval Novgorodians dispose of their use- 
less notes. 

Since we raised earlier the question of the extent of education, let us 
note two circumstances. First, a considerable percentage of the writings 
stems from peasants and artisans. The author’s profession is clearly in- 
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dicated in them, and certain letters give technical recipes (for example, 
Document No. 288 contains a recipe for dyeing silks); or we find ac- 
counts relating to a craftsman’s order for raw materials, or, again, notes 
about soil cultivation. In the second place, the authors or recipients of 
numerous documents are women, which can be an eloquent indication 
of the high level of education. We have already mentioned the letter 
of a female weaver of the fifteenth century; here again are letters sent 
to Nastassia and those which she wrote. The first is from her husband, 
Boris, requesting that she send him his shirts which he has forgotten to 
take with him; the second, written by Nastassia, tells her parents of 
Boris’ death. A letter from Piotr to Maria (fifteenth century) is impor- 
tant also for the economic history of Novgorod. Piotr has gone to 
Poozérié (on the shore of Lake Ilmen, southwest of Novgorod) to cut 
hay, but the residents of the area have seized his hay, and he begs his 
wife to send him a document confirming his rights to the piece of land. 
Evidently, Piotr was not one of the great landowners, in which case the 
villagers would not have dared to enter into conflict with him. 

It is very interesting, in judging the development of education, to 
look at a whole series of birch-bark writings going back to the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth. They come 
from a small boy, from six to ten years of age, named Onfim, who was 
learning to write. We have fifteen letters containing the alphabet, les- 
sons in writing by syllables, and the first model letters. Being a school- 
boy, he divided his attention during the lessons between his work and 
his penchant for drawing in the blank corners of his sheet of birch 
bark—he draws little men, men on horseback riding down their ene- 
mies, and even a portrait of himself, disguised as a fantastic animal. 
These sketches gave the clue to his age. The expedition has collected 
other remains of schoolwork—exercises for boys studying in other 
grades, the cover of a penbox showing a model alphabet and belonging 
to the end of the thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth, 
and even a silly schoolboy joke of the time, a cryptographic inscription 
on birch bark. The abundance of these documents clearly indicates that 
the teaching of reading and writing to children was one of the major 
concerns of the citizens of medieval Novgorod. 

The birch-bark documents collected so far have now become a base 
from which we may draw important historical conclusions. Through 
topographical study of them, we can learn the names of the owners of 
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the sites where the excavations are made. Often writings addressed to 
the same individual are found in the limits of the same piece of ground, 
Analysis of certain writings has permitted us to establish the fact that 
two large pieces of property belonged to the family of the boyars Onts.- 
forovitch, known through the annals and other documents. From this 
family there came eminent possadniks of Novgorod, among them 
Ontsifor Loukitch, famous in the city’s history toward the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and his son, Youri Ontsiforovitch, a possadnik 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Writings sent to Ontsifor and 
to Youri, as well as to other members of this line of boyars, were found. 
In the same sector the archeological expedition uncovered and studied 
vestiges of the only stone building found on the property. It is a civilian 
building constructed at the end of the fourteenth century, or at the 
beginning of the fifteenth, and consequently belonged to Youri. 

All the writings connected with this family offer great interest, 
since for the first time the researcher is led into the circle of the daily 
preoccupations of the boyar aristocracy when it was in power. Analysis 
indicates clearly the real basis on which the boyars’ power and that of 
the state of Novgorod rested. Not once do these writings treat of mer- 
cantile matters—on the contrary, all have more or less to do with great 
landed property. 

Document No. 94 is addressed to Youri Ontsiforovitch by the 
peasants, who complain to their master about his overseer: “Nothing 
pleases him,” they write. No. 97, also sent to Youri, concerns the sale of 
rye. No. 167 is sent by the miller of the village of Zlostitsy which belongs 
to the possadnik; he begs Youri to take pity on him and not to send 
another miller to replace him. This is the first document which allows 
us to assume the existence in Russia of a banality similar to that of west- 
ern Europe. 

A complete series of writings is addressed to Mikhail, the son of 
Youri Ontsiforovitch. In No. 157 the peasants object to an order issued 
by the boyar concerning the transfer of an inclosed piece of land. No. 
242 does not bear the addressee’s name, but it was found on property 
belonging to Mikhail. It concerns dependent peasants, subject to state 
labor, who are awaiting the boyar’s orders for threshing rye and who 
complain about the poor condition of draft animals: “Those who have 
horses, have poor ones; others have none.” Document No. 297 indicates 
that a certain Serguéi is informing Mikhail Yourievitch of the theft of 
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a millstone for milling rye. No. 301 reminds us of the doleful state of 
the peasant class, announcing to Mikhail, who is called here the son of 
the possadnik, that half his domain is empty and that the other peasants 
are making ready to flee and are begging the boyar to reduce taxes. 
Document No. 311 describes the whole system for us, indicating particu- 
larly that between Mikhail Yourievitch and the peasants there is a small 
feudal holder. 

Document No. 310, sent to the possadnik Andrei Ivanovitch, is also 
linked to landownership. The peasants complain to Mikhail, the con- 
trolling lord, about their immediate feudal holder—Mikhail can au- 
thorize them to go into the control of another of his vassals. This docu- 
ment is significant for another reason. We know that the possadnik 
Andrei Ivanovitch, whose name is recorded in the annals, had no con- 
nection with the site of the present excavations—his life and his activity 
are linked to Prussian Street, located at the other end of Novgorod. In 
1421 a riot broke out against him in which the inhabitants of the sub- 
urb of Nérévo (where excavations are presently going on) took an ac- 
tive part. The cause of the riot was a conflict over land. Document No. 
310, exhumed on the domain of the Ontsiforovitches, permits us to 
assume that the latter were the inciters of the riot. The rioters pillaged 
Andrei’s manor house and handed over the documents they found to 
their leaders, the Ontsiforovitches. 

We have cited here several documents sent to persons already known 
from other sources. The list of writings concerning real estate can be 
made many times longer. Land is the principal preoccupation, and this 
interest is not limited to the boyar aristocracy of Novgorod. By studying 
documents of this kind, Artsikhovsky has come to the conclusion that 
the major portion of the population of this city was composed of feudal 
holders, large and small. They resided in Novgorod, where they were 
citizens and belonged to the popular assembly (vetché). In our opinion, 
this circumstance explains in large measure the particular forms of the 
state of Novgorod, which rested on a wide base, composed of many 
classes of large, average, and small landowners. 

Writings dealing with commerce offer much interest, particularly 
those which show that the specialization of trade was quite advanced. 
The merchants of Novgorod in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were going through an important stage which led them from highly 
diversified into extremely specialized commerce. For example, writings 
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concerning the fish trade show an exclusive interest on the part of some 
dealers in lake trout, while others specialize in sturgeon. Dealers have a 
large number of professional fishermen under their control. They draw 
up interest-bearing contracts with them, get them into debt, and 
record how much fish each one must deliver. Numerous also are memo- 
randums of loans at usurious interest. Merchants advance at interest 
wheat, meat, clothing, harness equipment, and utensils. 

Certain documents bring in new and interesting information on 
Novgorod’s trade with the outside. Document No. 125 (end of the 
fourteenth century), for example, is the request of a certain Marina to 
her son to buy her some zendien—the term used for a cotton stuff 
woven in the village of Zenden near Boukhara in Central Asia. A docu- 
ment from the early twelfth century concerns far-ranging journeys of 
Novgorod merchants into the interior of the Russian territories. 

Other writings mention political events of the history of Novgorod. 
The owner of an inclosed piece of land, where excavations are now 
being conducted, was a tax farmer for the lands of Karelia, which paid 
tribute to Novgorod. In the levels corresponding to his time (first half 
of the fourteenth century) several documents were found bearing 
Karelian names, as well as letters sent to Novgorod by Karelians. One 
of these documents can be dated exactly, for it mentions the peace just 
signed between Novgorod and Sweden, in the days of Prince Youri. 
With the same expressions, the annals relate the peace of 1338, whose 
conclusion did not definitively decide the political affiliation of certain 
frontier tribes of Karelia. And, in fact, the writing in question, sent to 
the tax farmer before his departure for the north, urges him to exercise 
extreme prudence and compliance in levying tribute on those territories. 

Certain letters were written by Novgorodians on the battlefield. One 
writer complained to his master that the latter had not kept his prom- 
ises. The author of the letter, who was somewhere in the area of Kopo- 
ri¢, a well-known fort of Novgorod located to the northwest, and where 
fighting was going on, had received, despite what was agreed upon 
with his lord, only one horse instead of two. 

Other documents concern justice and discuss questions of depositions 
or tell of punishments which have been inflicted. Another series con- 
sists of wills of different persons in different periods. Writings in this 
category are not very plentiful, and, if others are found, interesting con- 
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clusions could be drawn concerning the contemporary proportions of 
Novgorodian household expenses. 

We shall not take up here numerous other aspects indicated by the 
analysis of the birch-bark documents. We may state briefly that these 
writings are an extremely valuable source for paleography and linguis- 
tics, for they open up to the researcher a new world of medieval writ- 
ing and language. A great deal of work in this field is now being under- 
taken. The terminology found gives a wealth of information important 
for understanding the system of measures and especially the history of 
the circulation of money in the Middle Age, for monetary units are con- 
stantly mentioned, and certain of the terms have not been known be- 
fore. The writings on birch bark have enriched knowledge with a long 
series of unknown names; they have also taught us many new words 
which were not listed in vocabularies of the medieval Russian language. 
But their principal value lies in the fact that they are unique documents 
on mores and customs of the period, and they bring the researcher into 
the area of the daily interests of people who disappeared many cen- 
turies ago. Thus they bring an epoch back to life. 

The finds made by the Novgorod expedition have had great repercus- 
sions and have increased the general interest in the eventual discovery 
of new types of ancient writings. After 1951, different writings were 
discovered, not in the systematic excavations, but in the course of cellar 
excavating carried on in other parts of the city. The first samples of 
birch-bark writings discovered at Smolensk and at Pskov were found in 
1952 and 1958, respectively. We must await finds in many other cities 
of the north with high-humidity soil, and this concerns not only Rus- 
sian cities but Polish, Hanseatic, and Scandinavian cities as well. 


Novgorod is often called a museum city. It is indeed an original and 
unprecedented museum of medieval art, its many old churches consti- 
tuting the principal element of its whole. The succession of architectural 
styles can be followed almost uninterruptedly over a long period, from 
the eleventh century to our own day. The icons and frescoes created by 
Novgorodian painters are universally known, as well as the magnificent 
examples of the chiseler’s art, preserved on chasubles. During the Mid- 
dle Age, Novgorod attained one of the highest points in Russian art. 
However, its art monuments were subject to the same influence as the 
annals. The churches and their ornamentation, the icons and artistic 
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vessels, were ordered by the boyars and the higher clergy of the city, 
Thus they show not only the masterful skill of Novgorod’s artists but 
also the tastes of distinct social levels. To what extent was aesthetic per- 
ception common to medieval Novgorodians? That question has ap. 
peared to be insolvable. 

Excavations carried out in other Russian cities had led to the deduc. 
tion that there was a deep contrast between the people’s artistic taste 
and the aesthetic concepts of the richest segment of the society. The 
reason for this had been the absence of art objects in the archeological 
finds of ancient Russian dwellings. An important circumstance, how. 
ever, was overlooked—man of the Middle Age was surrounded by a 
world of wooden objects which could not be preserved unless the his- 
torical layer met the requisite conditions. Through diggings in cities lo- 
cated on dry ground, archeologists were unable to get any idea of the 
ornamentation and the furnishing of the dwellings or of the utensils 
and household items then in use. It is precisely the ornamentation of 
objects used by man during his whole lifetime which can best reveal the 
level of his aesthetic education. 

The Novgorod excavations have allowed us to amass a huge collec- 
tion of the most diverse objects, all having the common feature of 
ornamentation. Most of the objects made of wood—whether spoons, 
combs, bowls, parts of wagons, or furniture—are covered with sculp- 
tured designs. Often an engraved tracery design completely covers the 
article and in most cases is executed with a sure and accustomed hand 
and with a developed sense of composition. The excavators found a 
large number of decorated door frames and tapestries in birch bark, set 
off with ornamentation. Highly worked are the cradles and the birch- 
bark fishing floats and basket covers. The desire to embellish often gave 
birth to true works of art which became a part of the daily life of the 
simple city dweller. 

In this connection we can cite certain remains of wooden flatware 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries on which dragons and other 
monsters are perfectly depicted, a wooden spoon bearing a finely 
executed design of a horseman, and dippers with handles worked into 
the shape of monsters. A true masterpiece is the sculptured wooden 
head of a clean-shaven man, apparently a portrait, going back to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Bone objects offer the same interest. In the eyes of a Novgorodian of 
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the Middle Age, work in bone, like that in wood, offered an oppor- 
tunity for applying his artistic skills. At present, a large collection of 
bone plates of different uses has been assembled. Perfectly depicted on 
them are dragons and other monsters, and there are bone handles in the 
form of stylized birds’ heads, etc. 

A highly important analogy is seen in the way in which ordinary ob- 
jects and religious objects are ornamented. We find again the same 
motifs in the interior ornamentation of stone church walls and win- 
dows. As for book ornamentation, it derives entirely from that of ordi- 
nary wooden objects. 

A most interesting find, and one which has profoundly modified the 
ideas we had of the character and the ways of the development of Rus- 
sian art, is that of two wooden columns found in the level correspond- 
ing to the middle of the eleventh century. They had served first to sup- 
port the flooring of a house in the early part of the century and had 
then been cut into circular blocks to serve as street paving, the form in 
which they were discovered. The surface of the columns is entirely 
covered with a chiseled design of wide interlacing bands in which are 
set medallions, one showing a centaur, another a griffon. 

While the tracery on the columns is a current motif with the Slavs 
and is well known on Balkan stone monuments and on numerous ob- 
jects coming from the Novgorod diggings (beginning at the earliest 
levels), the figures on the medallions reveal a detailed analogy with the 
chiseling on stone in the churches of Vladimir-Souzdal at the end of the 
twelfth century and in the early thirteenth, and particularly with the 
designs of monsters found on the walls of the cathedral of Saint George 
in Youriev-Polski, built in 1234. These analogies show an artistic unity, 
a close bond between outstanding architectural monuments and ordi- 
nary objects which have artistic interest. And their importance is con- 
siderable for still another reason. 

The stone reliefs of the churches of Vladimir-Souzdal belong to the 
great creations of Russian medieval art and have long had the effect of 
magnificent flowers sprung forth in a desert, for their originality did 
not seem to have been nourished by the sap of Russian art. We found 
no close analogy with other more recent Russian monuments. For that 
reason many scholars tended, in the course of discussions on the origin 
of these reliefs, to establish a correlation with Western or Caucasian 
art. It has now become evident that these works of art are bound to the 
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Russian soil, for their prototype is being rediscovered repeatedly in the 
chiseling on wood which researchers had almost never seen prior to the 
excavations at Novgorod. The Novgorod column with its griffon and 
centaur is two hundred years older than the reliefs of Vladimir-Souz-. 
dal. In Novgorod, wood chiseling was not transformed into stone chisel. 
ing, since the material used for the construction of Novgorodian 
churches was the soft milling stone from Ilmen. The Vladimir architec. 
ture makes use of a harder stone, better suited to artistic chiseling. 


The Novgorod excavations also afford interesting results under the 
heading of “methodology.” Their scope has always posed many prob- 
lems in connection with the organizing of the work. During archeo- 
logical diggings over a large surface, the evidence-bearing cover being 
quite thick, the greatest efforts and costs have to do with the removal of 
earth which has been examined. Its transportation becomes more diff- 
cult as the diggings extend in breadth and in depth. 

That is why the Novgorod expedition insisted from the very begin- 
ning on mechanizing the work to the greatest possible extent. It goes 
without saying that the only “mechanism” acceptable for actual dig- 
ging is, and will always be, human hands. To facilitate the work, a 
large number of conveyor belts is used to remove earth from the 
interior of the excavation and bring it to the outside. At great depths, 
the earth is removed by means of carts and electric skip hoists. The sur- 
face is cleared of mounds of debris from the preceding year by the most 
efficient means, the bulldozer. The expedition’s experience in applying 
mechanization has been described in detail in Soviet archeological liter- 
ature and is being adopted by other expeditions. The collections assem- 
bled during the diggings, because of their great size, permit the applica- 
tion of scientific methods, such as spectral and structural analysis of ob- 
jects of antiquity. 

In recent years an effort has also been made to verify chronological 
conclusions through the study of the magnetic property of the old 
ceramics. The study of numerous vestiges of old revetments and con- 
structions will also make possible the establishment of a dendrochrono- 
logical dating system for Novgorod and the surrounding areas. 

The expedition has important tasks to finish. In particular, it must 
complete the diggings in the suburb of Nérévo. We should also like to 
terminate researches on the site of the ancient domains where only par- 
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tial excavations have been conducted, especially on the properties of the 
two possadniks. The expedition plans next to transfer digging to an- 
other quarter of the city, where an important sector must come under 
research. By comparing the results obtained, we will be able to state 
definitively those conclusions already reached in a general way concern- 
ing the character of this medieval city. Finally, there is a great need for 
augmenting the Novgorod excavations by archeological study of the 
medieval rural area of the state of Novgorod. This will be one of the 
next important tasks. At the same time we shall continue to work at 
publishing and disseminating the documentation of these excavations. 

The time is fast approaching when medieval Novgorod will be, for 
the most part, an open book, making known to us the names of its 
former residents, their thoughts, their way of life, and the insights we 
have, until recently, so greatly lacked. 
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Richard N. Frye 


PARTHIAN AND SASSANIAN 


HISTORY SINCE WORLD WAR I 


There is a periodic need for a general survey and stock-taking in almost 
every field, but in the domain of the pre-Islamic history of Iran, to my 
knowledge, there has been little scholarly assessment of the picture of 
the past in light of changes wrought by new source materials. One im- 
portant reason is that the sources for this history have increased con- 
siderably in the past few decades, and scholars have devoted the bulk 
of their time to the elucidation of these sources, with little time left for 
a study of their historical consequences. Another point which should 
be made is the difference between the requirements, on the one hand, 
for the work of ancient and medieval historians and, on the other hand, 
for that of modern colleagues. Historians of more recent times like to 
emphasize the homogeneity of the historical profession and the conti- 
nuity of methods in the entire field. But in practice it is the classicis 
who, in our universities, concerns himself with ancient history. I mean 
by this one who is trained in the methods of textual analysis and the 
tools of the classicist, and it is the Orientalist or philologist who writes 
the history of the pre-modern Orient. Given the difficulties of ancient 
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oriental languages and the need to gather source material from the 
archeologist, epigraphist, numismatist, and art historian, one can under- 
stand the great demands on these specialists who would write history. 
It is no wonder that the methods of the modern historian, evolved from 
work with an abundance of material and the need for comparison of 
various sources in evaluating a multitude of factors and roles played 
by individuals in a given situation, are of a somewhat different nature 
from those of the scholar who investigates the more distant past. The 
modern historian is dependent on the economist and political scientist 
for aid in reconstructing his story. This is the result, of course, of the 
differentiation and great expansion of knowledge in modern times. The 
disciplines become defined, and specialization is a necessity in view of 
the great mass of documentation. Before the advent of writing, arche- 
ology, history, and other disciplines are undifferentiated. With its in- 
vention, however, the process of ordering subjects and fields at once 
begins. With the increase of material remains, archeology, for example, 
divides into the history of architecture, with art, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, the history of technology, and so on. This is inherent in the 
process of understanding. 


The Parthian period of Iran’s history is not nearly so well known 
as the preceding Achaemenid era, and the Sassanian period is much 
better known than the Achaemenid. We shall not be concerned here 
with the art history of Parthian and Sassanian Iran or with literature 
and language, although they are of course important for the over-all 
history. Both fields have developed considerably in recent years. The 
question to be asked is this: Has our conception of Parthian and Sas- 
sanian history changed in the last generation, and if so, has it broad- 
ened in scope as well? 

Before trying to answer this question, one must consider briefly the 
new sources which have come to light since World War I and the his- 
tories which have been written as a result of their evaluation. 

At the outset, one may turn to finds outside of Persia proper.’ The 

1. use the present political countries as geographical indicators, the name “Persia” being 
restricted to the country with its present-day boundaries. “Iran” refers rather to the time 
before the Mongol invasion and is not restricted to the boundaries of the present-day politi- 
cal entity. Iran means, then, the area where Iranian languages were spoken by the majority 


of the population, including Afghanistan and parts of West Turkistan and the Caucasus 
area—what the French call /’Iran exterieur. 
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manuscript fragments in Parthian, Middle Persian, Sogdian, and Kho. 
tanese-Saka, to mention only the Iranian languages, are well known 
and of great importance historically as well as linguistically. Perhaps 
their greatest contribution to the history of pre-Islamic Iran, although 
the documents themselves are later in time, is their elucidation of 
Manichaeism. Even though they were found far from Iran, in Chinese 
Turkistan, and were written after the Arabs conquered Iran, they are 
nevertheless of prime importance for an understanding of aspects of 
Iranian culture and civilization before Islam.? It should be noted that 
extensive systematic archeological excavations were not carried out in 
sites in Chinese Turkistan, where for the most part only “surface” work 
was done. 

From Russian or West Turkistan we have a multitude of archeologi- 
cal excavations and surveys. Perhaps the most significant are those in 
Khwarezm, at Pandjikant in Tadjikistan, and at Nisa in Turkmenis. 
tan. Merv and Termez have so far yielded few remains. In Khwarezm 
a number of pre-Islamic sites were excavated, and inscriptions in the 
ancient language of Khwarezm, on wood and leather, were found. 
These are in the process of study.* At Mount Mug, Pandjikant, Sogdian 
documents, wall paintings, and archeological remains from the time of 
the Arab conquest were excavated,* throwing light on the culture of 
Iran before Islam dominated everything. At Nisa, ostraca in the Par- 
‘thian language and archeological remains showing a predominantly 
Hellenistic material culture were found. The names on the ostraca, 
however, were Iranian—one might even say Zoroastrian—with no trace 
of Greek influence. Minor excavations have produced a splendid Greco- 
Buddhist stone frieze from Termez, now in the Hermitage Museum 
in Leningrad, as well as coins new to scholarship and other important 
remains of material culture.® 

2. These documents now have an enormous bibliography. For them and all epigraphical 
material relating to Iran cf. W. B. Henning, “Mitteliranisch” in Handbuch der Orientalisk 
(Leiden, 1958). 

3. For an account of Tolstov’s work in a Western language see his article in Ars asa- 


tiques, IV (1957), 187-98; see also R. B. Piotrovsky, Ourartou, Neopolis des Scythes, 
Khorezm (Paris, 1954). 


4. V. Belenitsky’s The Paintings of Ancient Pandjikant (Moscow, 1954) should be trans- 
lated into a western European language. 


5. For an extensive survey in English (with bibliography) see the review of Epigrafika 
Vostoka by O. Grabar in Ars orientalis, II (1957), 547-560. 
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In Syria the excavations at Dura Europos, initiated by the Louvre 
and continued by Yale University between the wars, have provided 
much source material for the historian. Inscriptions in Greek, Aramaic, 
Palmyrene, and Iranian have thrown new light on the border garrison 
town of the Romans. Hatra in Iraq has produced Aramaic inscriptions 
and a wealth of art and architectural material. The excavations at 
Warka (Uruk) have uncovered a Parthian city, but so far results have 
unfortunately been limited. On the other side of Persia, in Afghanistan, 
the Délégation Archéologique Frangaise has investigated a series of 
sites in the last thirty years, primarily of the pre-Islamic Buddhist cul- 
ture in the eastern part of the country. Bamiyan, Begram, and Hadda 
are the principal sites of Buddhist finds, while Surkh Kotal in the north 
is an important pre-Buddhist town now being excavated. A large in- 
scription, probably of Kanishka II, in the Kushan language but in 
modified Greek script, is an important step forward in our knowledge 
of the eastern part of the Iranian world in a little-known period of his- 
tory.® Balkh, the mother of cities, has unfortunately proved disappoint- 
ing, although excavations were twice carried out there. 

In Persia, archeologists have been concerned primarily with Achae- 
menid or pre-Achaemenid sites, and in this realm results have been 
notable. For our period the work of R. Ghirshman at Bishapur, before 
World War II, and the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum at 
Qasr Abu Nasr near Shiraz should be especially noted. At Bishapur 
splendid mosaics similar to those from contemporary Antioch were 
found, and at Qasr Abu Nasr a large collection of bullae with inscribed 
seal impressions from the late Sassanian period were unearthed. These 
will help provide clues to the identification of city mint signatures 
(abbreviations) on Sassanian coins. The important sites of Takht-e 
Sulayman in Azerbaydjan and Kuh-e Khwadja in Sistan, both the scene 
of past surveys, will be systematically excavated, the former by H. H. 
von der Osten, directing a joint Swedish-German expedition, and the 
latter by an Italian expedition organized by G. Tucci. 

The Sassanian inscriptions must be mentioned apart, the royal in- 
xriptions and those of the churchman Kartir being of vital importance 
for the history of Iran in this period.’ The four inscriptions of Kartir, 


6. Cf. A. Maricq, “La grande inscription de Kaniska,” Journal asiatique 1958, 345-440. 


7. All Iranian inscriptions are being published in London in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
lranicarum, three folios of which have appeared. 
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which are really one inscription with four versions, abridged or with 
variations, give us an invaluable picture of the Zoroastrian state church 
of the Sassanians in its embryonic beginnings. The theological state. 
ments are simple and unmixed with gnostic or “Zurvanite” features. 

The res gestae divi Saporis, as the ancient historian Rostovtzeff named 
the trilingual inscription of Shahpuhr I on the structure known as the 
Ka’bah of Zoroaster, is a record of Shahpuhr’s wars against the Romans, 
first against Gordian, then against Valerian, whom he captured. It 
enumerates the cities captured by the Persians, in which Antioch fea. 
tures twice. Finally, the lists of dignitaries at the courts of Ardashir and 
Shahpuhr are invaluable for a knowledge of Sassanian protocol and the 
court. 

The other inscriptions of the Sassanians at Hajjiabad and Bishapur, 
carved by order of Shahpuhr I, and the great bilingual of Narses at 
Paikuli have further enriched our knowledge of early Sassanian times. 
One should not omit minor inscriptions such as the “Armazi” in the 
Caucasus, Tang-e Sarwak in the south for the Parthian era, and Fir. 
uzabad, Taq-e Bostan, and Pahlavi cursive inscriptions in the vicinity 
of Persepolis for the later Sassanian period. 

One may say, in general, that the inscriptions have been the prime 
sources for revisions in our conception of Sassanian history. What, then, 
have the historians done with the new sources? 

General histories of Iran or articles in world histories or in a series 
are not mentioned here, for the progress of scholarship in the history 
of Parthian and Sassanian Iran can be better measured by monographs 
and special studies of the period. At the outset it must be confessed 
that progress has been disappointing. 

A Political History of Parthia by N. Debevoise (Chicago, 1938), 
should be mentioned as the first general history of Parthia since the 
work of Rawlinson and Gutschmid. From this book one sees that 
Parthian history is still the provenance of classicists. The author un- 
fortunately makes little use of the new discoveries in Dura, and his 
work tends to follow that of Gutschmid, without showing much in the 
way of advance. The monograph by P. Lozinski, The Homeland of 
the Parthians (The Hague, 1959), cannot be called a serious work and 
indicates a retrogression of several steps. The booklet by U. Kahrstedt 
on Artabanos Ill (Bern, 1950), on the other hand, is an interesting, if 
not always convincing, attempt to reconstruct the split in Parthian do- 
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mains in the first century a.p. by reference to the brief and often enig- 
matic notices in Greek and Latin historians. In a manner similar to 
W. Tarn in his Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge University 
Press, 1938), Kahrstedt assembles all the sources he can find—numis- 
matics, dubious Chinese accounts of Western lands, and archeology— 
to reconstruct a history from the gaps. This is not a story with many 
lacunae but rather almost a vacuum with stray bits of factual flotsam 
roaming about unfixed in time or place. To be frank, one cannot thus 
reconstruct a history, and the scholarly attempts of Tarn and Kahrstedt 
must be applauded for their ingenuity but hardly accepted as an ac- 
count of what really happened. The most successful practitioner of the 
“universal sources” method was J. Marquart, who, however, did not 
try to paint a large canvas but rather sought to elucidate minor prob- 
lems of geography and history with astonishing learning. His works, 
Eransahr (Gottingen, 1901), Wehrot und Arang (Leiden, 1938), and 
others, are mines of erudition. 

We are in a much better position to study Sassanian history, owing 
tothe work of Arthur Christensen, who treated it in a series of articles 
and monographs, culminating in his masterpiece L’Iran sous les Sas- 
sanides (2d ed.; Copenhagen: E. J. Brill, 1944). This is a general cul- 
tural, religious, social, and, to a certain extent, political history of the 
Sassanian period—the only work of its kind in the field. One of its 
defects, incidentally, is a lack of attention to chronology. F. Altheim, 
ancient historian of the Free University of Berlin, has developed Chris- 
tensen’s remarks on the financial and bureaucratic reforms of Chos- 
roes I at the beginning of the sixth century a.p. and has convincingly 
shown the prototype of origin of some of Chosroes’ concepts in the 
reforms carried out by Diocletian in the Roman Empire.’ G. Widen- 
gren, of Uppsala, has also written on social and bureaucratic changes 
during the Sassanian period, approaching the subject from the point 
of view of a historian of religions and expanding Christensen’s writings 
on the subject.? Among specialized monographs in the field, the work 
by W. Ensslin on the wars of Shahpuhr (Munich, 1948) should be 


mentioned, since it provided a summation from the classical viewpoint 


8. Especially in his works Ein Asiatischer Staat (Wiesbaden, 1954) and Finanzgeschichte 
des alten Orients (Frankfurt, 1956). 


9. “Recherches sur le féodalisme iranien,” Orientalia Suecana, V (1956), 79-182, and 
another book in German now in the press on the same subject. 
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of the wars between Gordian and Shahpuhr and Valerian and Shah- 
puhr before the inscription of the Ka’bah of Zoroaster was widely 
known. 

The communist movement of Mazdak, executed about a.p. 531, 
would naturally attract attention in the Communist world, and 
O. Klima has written a book on the social and economic history of 
this period, developing a monograph by Christensen, which was more 
concerned with the religious implications of the movement.’® N. Pigu- 
levskaya has steadily produced from Syriac sources a flow of articles 
and books relating to pre-Islamic Iran, including many works trans. 
lated from Syriac into Russian."* Finally, the Persian statesman Sayyed 
Hasan Taqizadeh has devoted a lifetime to questions of time reckon- 
ing and chronology in pre-Islamic Iran. His latest work is a book on 
Mani wherein he defends his date of the death of Mani at a.p. 277 
against Henning, who places it at 274.1 R. Ghirshman, Jran, in the 
“Penguin” series (London, 1955), is a general art and cultural survey 
of pre-Islamic Iran. 

One could continue to examine other works, articles, and the like. 
We should, however, return to the question: Has our picture of Par- 
thian and Sassanian history changed as witnessed in these publications? 

It is now fairly clear that there were two cultural traditions in Iran 
after Alexander the Great, both of which were strong, persistent, and 
existed side by side without much apparent conflict. It is increasingly 
evident, especially from the excavations, that Greek material culture 
was strong and pervasive. For example, the art of Gandhara is certainly 
the result of a continuity from Greco-Bactrian times, with the influx of 
a later Roman provincial art, as at Palmyra, even though Greek politi- 
cal power had long since disappeared in the East. At Nisa, on the other 
hand, few if any Greeks were present, yet the Hellenic influence is 
overwhelming. The prestige of Hellenism in western Iran, too, is indi- 
cated by the mosaics of Bishapur and by the use of Greek in the in- 
scriptions of the early Sassanians. 

At the same time in the religious sphere Zoroastrianism does not die 


10. O. Klima, Mazdak (Prague, 1957), with extensive bibliography (in German). 
11. E.g. Byzantium on the Routes to India (Moscow, 1951) (in Russian). 
12. Cf. Henning, “The Dates of Mani’s Life,” Asia Major, VI (1957), 106-21, where 


the relevant parts of Taqizadeh’s book are translated into English. 
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but continues to develop, first under the Seleucids, then under the Par- 
thians. Owing to the nature of the Parthian monarchy—a conglomer- 
ation of various kingdoms with rulers sometimes more important than 
the prima inter pares at court (cf. Kahrstedt)—there was a variety of 
local developments. But, because of the lack of unity and the resulting 
disagreements, the mobads, or priests, finally had to resort to written 
words to refresh their memories for the recitation of the sacred Avesta. 
The Arsacid Avesta must have helped to preserve the religion and pro- 
vide a base on which the Sassanians could build. The competition for 
men’s religious allegiance and the spread of Gnostic sects and religions 
from the outside, which must have entered Iran in this period, prob- 
ably acted as a stimulus on the Magian priesthood. Our picture of 
Parthian Iran had developed, albeit slowly. The need is for more source 
materials, and the excavations under way may well provide them. 

The Sassanian church and state are now much better known, thanks 
primarily to the inscriptions. It is highly probable that there was no 
social or political revolution with the advent of the Sassanians. Par- 
thian traditions continued for a long time, and the greatest change 
comes late, after the Mazdakite disorders. It was then that the tax sys- 
tem and economic organization of the state had to be revised and that 
great reforms were initiated. Probably the state and church organiza- 
tion as we know it from Islamic sources was fixed in this period. 
Although the titles may have existed previously, the offices of mobadan 
mobad (“chief priest” on the analogy of “King of Kings”), herbadan 
herbad (chief ecclesiastic), and others were probably organized at this 
time. The class or caste system was certainly tightened after the Mazda- 
kite disorders. This is probably also the time of the invention of the 
Avestan alphabet, although the reign of Shahpuhr II (ca. 309-79) may 
have seen important developments in the church. All the activities 
under Chosroes I, however, point to the period of greatest change in 
the history of Sassanian Iran. 

The picture of the Zoroastrian religion at the beginning of the Sas- 
sanian period is one of vitality, simplicity, and assertiveness against 
other faiths, with even missionary activities outside of Iran (Kartir’s 
establishment of fires in non-Iran), and attacks on heretics. Orthodoxy, 
however, has not yet been formulated, and special cults (Anahita), and 
time speculation (Zurvan) exist among the followers of Zoroaster. At 
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the end of the Sassanian period the church is exclusive, frozen in an 
involved fire ritual, with oppressive taboos and cult requirements. 
From the time of Chosroes I, concepts of chronology become impor- 
tant. Old beliefs and titles, such as “Kay,” are resurrected and mythical 
names, or those from the memory of the folk, become more popular. 
The “religious” traditions of East Iran and the “historical” of West 
Iran are brought together, and some attempt is made to give a history 
or chronology to the Avesta (and its tradition from the East), and to 
bring the Avesta into harmony with the traditions of the memory of 
the Achaemenids. The history of Iran is standardized with set patterns, 
which Cyrus, Arsaces, and Ardashir Papakan all must follow. This 
is a pattern of flight and humble surroundings, involving descent from 
a noble family—indeed from the last kingly family—albeit concealed. 
After hardships and adventures comes a change of fortune and uni- 
versal acclaim as the rightful ruler, and a new dynasty is founded. How 
much of this set tradition comes from Zoroaster and how much from 
the Achaemenids? These questions and others I hope to develop in a 
book on pre-Islamic Iran to be published by Weidenfeld and Nichol- 


son in London. 
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Roman Ingarden 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT 
MATTER OF THE HISTORY 


OF PHILOSOPHY'* 


] 


The expression commonly employed, “history of philosophy,” often 
seems either inexact or incomplete, depending on whether the term 
“philosophy” is understood to mean a system of the sciences or whether 
it is taken in the historic sense. In the first case, what is in question 
is a certain ideal system of well-founded questions and of exact and 
logically demonstrated affirmations relative to the objects of a certain 
domain. So defined, philosophy is not the object of this study. In the 
second case, the historic sense, the term “philosophy” designates a col- 
lection of questions and affirmations growing and changing in time, 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. Diogenes published in No. 20 a study by Professor Ladislas Tatarkiewicz on “The 
History of Philosophy and the Art of Writing It.”” The following text, by Professor Ingarden, 
deals with the same problem from a different point of view. 
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effectively expressed in a given time and by specific men. They ought 
to concern the objects of the domain of philosophy in the sense of 
systematic exposition, whose content, however, itself underwent notable 
changes in the course of the development of philosophy in the histori- 
cal sense—particularly of European philosophy. In the spirit of their 
authors they ought to be true. However, according to all probability, 
many of them are false or at least insufficiently founded. They are, 
moreover, the intentional products of a certain number of cognitive, 
human acts. But they result at the same time—in their properties, their 
content, their formulation, the mode of their justification—from the 
influence of other states and extra-cognitive attitudes of philosophers: 
various sentiments, desires, religious beliefs, etc. It is therefore improper 
to speak of the “history of philosophy” in the sense of a philosophic 
system, for, in this sense, philosophy insofar as it is an ideal, extra- 
temporal product can have no kind of history. If, on the other hand, 
this expression is intended to involve a question of philosophy in the 
historic sense, it is necessary to complete it by specifying that in the 
given historic consideration we are dealing with the evolution of a 
given philosophy—for example, of Greek philosophy from Thales to 
the death of Aristotle. So understood, the history of philosophy is an 
empirical discipline relative to certain empirical facts which occur in 
time. It is necessary to bear clearly in mind the nature of these acts: 
Is it a question only of a certain collection of phrases, or of something 
more? 


II 


The collection of phrases that constitute philosophy in the historical 
sense varies in many respects: 


A. First, the sphere of “real” objects—more precisely, objects with 
autonomous existence relative to the affirmations themselves—to which 
the affirmations considered at different periods as “philosophic” re- 
ferred, was variable. There is a history apart from the variations of this 
sphere of objects, notably a variation of “philosophic” affirmations, 
which express them in European philosophy, for example. 

B. Within a certain determined sphere of objects taken at a certain 
period or at different moments, there are variations. 


1. First, the quantity of affirmations effectively expressed or discussed 
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at particular moments of time was variable. It always includes a cer- 
tain number of affirmations derived from a previous period and of new 
afirmations expressed at a given moment. The relationship of the 
number and the choice of new affirmations to old also varies according 
to the time, and yet the role which these two types of expressions plays 
in philosophic discussions changes. 

2. Among the affirmations effectively expressed, there are some which 
have been made durable by means of books. The relationship of these 
last to all philosophic affirmations also varies with periods. At certain 
times there are very few writings, philosophers being content to ex- 
pound their thought in oral discussions. At other times, on the contrary, 
they seek to write as much as they can of that which they affirm. 

3. All the affirmations expressed up to a certain moment are not 
effectively known or employed in discussions at a given moment in the 
development of philosophy. In each period different affirmations are 
treated, while others escape memory. The more the quantity of known 
afirmations increases, the more the degree of philosophic formation 
and culture also increases. When it diminishes, philosophic culture is 
reduced to that extent; but this does not exclude a certain development 
of the philosophy peculiar to a given period. 

4. Among the written, known affirmations, one must distinguish, on 
the one hand, those that have been admitted as true or at least probable 
at a given period and, on the other hand, the group of affirmations 
which are rejected or combated and, finally, those which are simply 
omitted as devoid of all “significance.” And even from this point of 
view changes and cleavages are produced not only in the quantity but 
also in the quality of the affirmations commonly admitted. Most fre- 
quently they constitute a heterogeneous group which is divided into 
subgroups, often opposed and even contradictory in periods in which 
there exist many currents of antagonistic ideas. From this point of view, 
too, numerous and various changes take place in the course of time. 

5. Finally, among the philosophic affirmations, and primarily among 
the notions they contain, there exists a group of affirmations or notions 
that are dominant, directive, and the influence of which becomes de- 
terminant for the elaboration of new notions and affirmations. It is a 
question here not of some logical dependence but of the particular roles 
that the respective affirmations or notions play in the spirit of the phi- 
losophers, by virtue of a particular expansiveness or dynamism or be- 
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cause they are capable of provoking new affirmations or questions, 


They become the center of an entire philosophic movement upon which 
other movements depend for their existence and their configurations— 
if only because of their opposed characteristics, as if, in certain respects, 
they were tributary to it. In the course of the development of philoso- 
phy, continuous changes occur in the directive or dominant role of these 
ideas or affirmations or of these philosophic movements as a whole. It 
is by this precisely that various periods differ from one another; that 
one or several new tendencies become dominant while those that were 
previously important disappear, having lost all their dynamism, only 
to suddenly re-emerge, sometimes after many long centuries, and to 
exert a fresh influence on men’s minds, subjugating anew a given 
period, possibly in a slightly different form. 


Il 


In addition to a purely temporal arrangement among the affirmations 
as well as among the questions, there is still another arrangement which 
depends on their content with respect to logical relations and real con- 
nections of dependence among the states of things determined by these 
affirmations. It can be understood in a purely systematic sense as an 
ideal hierarchization resulting from real and logical relations or as an 
order of fact relative to the expression which states them at a given 
period. The first is unique in kind? and without change; but in princi- 
ple it would be known only at the moment at which we would already 
have discovered all philosophy, in the systematic sense, perfectly com- 
pleted—which practically never occurs. The second, on the other hand, 
can be diverse and can vary as to periods. Sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, arrangement of affirmations and notions is admitted. 
At one time, for example, philosophic theories are considered as de- 
ductive, derived from a determined choice of axioms; at another time 
as an inductive science, organized from facts and relations which unite 
the philosophic theories to each other in reality, etc. In different philo- 
sophic tendencies, and often in the same periods, affirmations are ar- 
ranged in different manners, from which there arise wholes of a higher 
order: philosophic movements. 

2. Even though in certain cases there were two equivalent arrangements, or more, this 


number of possible equivalent arrangements would be unique and independent of the 
philosopher’s inclination. 
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IV 


Philosophic affirmations also vary equally with respect to the impor- 
tance—theoretical, practical, or cultural—attributed to them at a given 
period. For example, at one time the greatest importance will be ac- 
corded to metaphysical affirmations, at another time to affirmations of 
ethics, and at still another time to the theory of knowledge. The same 
is true in the sphere of respective groups of affirmations; sometimes 
one group, at other times the others, exert a greater influence or are 
considered as the most important, only to lose their value and become 
negligible. As a consequence, in a given period, the general impression 
one has of philosophy also changes. 


V 


Among the changes we have already enumerated, there is still another 
deserving of our special attention. To be sure, as time passes, the con- 
crete content of specific philosophical affirmations or questions is also 
subject to variations. Changes occur in the intent and comprehension 
of the notion contained in affirmations, owing, usually, to the philoso- 
phers’ renewed activity—not only because of general progress but also 
because of a deeper examination of philosophy itself. Variations in the 
notional framework also frequently determine the true nature of the 
philosophy in a given period. However, that nature vanishes as this 
framework evolves, no matter how great the apparent degree of differ- 
ence between fundamental affirmations happens to be. 


VI 


The affirmations and questions within the domain of philosophy, in 
the historic sense, are “solidified” in philosophic works. However, phi- 
losophy, in the sense of a certain arrangement of affirmations and ques- 
tions stated in the course of inquiries renewed each time, must be dis- 
tinguished from the assemblage of philosophic works. Such works con- 
stitute wholes of a superior order, constructed with more or less rigor 
with the aid of affirmations, questions, demonstrations, etc., determined 
in the course of the respective works. This arrangement of phrases in 
the course of a work, which serves to present certain philosophic con- 
cepts in a special way, does not necessarily correspond, and usually 
does not correspond, to the arrangement of phrases of other conceptions 
or of entire philosophic theories. Most of the time there is the relation 
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of intersection, or at most of subordination, between the whole, con- 
sisting of the phrases of a certain philosophic work and the assemblage 
of affirmations of a certain conception or of a philosophic system. The 
works are not only the fragments of philosophic conceptions but also 
their particular aspect in the course of the respective works. The prin- 
ciples of composition in philosophic works can differ greatly. Some are 
conditioned by considerations regarding their effect upon the reader, 
whereas the arrangement of phrases in a philosophical conception or 
theory depends primarily upon their reciprocal, real, or logical relations, 
although in reality the effective formation of concepts or theories is 
likewise subject to lateral, and even somewhat to extra-cognitive, influ. 
ences. 

Besides the written philosophic works, there are also oral “works,” 
particularly during certain periods; these are concrete, fixed in time, 
and brought into play in such events as lectures, philosophic discussions, 
etc. Although they do not become “solidified” in writings, they none- 
theless constitute clearly outlined wholes similar to written works, even 
though they differ in detail. Usually this difference is apparent in the 
construction as well as in the arrangement of sentences. Moreover, in a 
lecture, concern about the immediate impact on the audience plays 
a preponderant role. Oral as well as written philosophic works play a 
large part in the process of philosophy’s growth and evolution, although 
the influence of written works is greater in the preservation and trans- 
mission of philosophic thought, whereas oral works are more effective 
in the dissemination of philosophical associations, in the sphere of par- 
ticular trends, etc. During particular periods of the development of 
philosophy notable changes also occur in the degree of influence that 
written or oral works exert or even in their manner of co-operation. 


VI 


From each type of change indicated above which operates in the sphere 
of philosophy in the historical sense arise also specific processes which 
are bound together in a complex process of the history of philosophy. 
Before all, we must take into account the process of the continual 
coming-into-being of constantly new affirmations and conceptions and 
therefore the general increase of philosophy itself in the historic sense. 
Here we encounter various modes of evolution: tensions, relaxations, 
phases of decline, etc. The historic process of philosophy is of a special 
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kind. It unfolds in the realm of semantico-linguistic products alone and 
according to a narrow meaning of the word “real.” Within certain 
limits this process is unreal, although it unfolds in time in a unique 
fashion; it remains a relationship of dependence upon and even of par- 
ticipation in real processes which take place primarily in the person of 
the philosophers themselves in the form of gnosiological and psycho- 
physiological processes. But, apart from the conditioning of philoso- 
phers by their real environment, these processes are rooted in inter- 
human and even in extrahuman reality: historico-political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural processes, as in customs, art, religious beliefs, and 
in the processes unfolding in the heart of nature which surrounds man. 

In addition to the processes of growth and transformation of a given 
philosophy in the historic sense, one must also note the processes of 
birth and expansion in the literature of philosophy, written and even- 
tually spoken. Within the great and unique process of the development 
of philosophy, philosophic conceptions themselves, as well as the works, 
constitute only kinds of stages, like phases of temporary immobiliza- 
tion, but at the same time products, only provisory, in the midst of 
which there crystallizes in some fashion, slowly, philosophy as a certain 
result of historical evolution which is never completed in fact and never 
comes to its end, containing in itself more or less numerous divergences 
but, despite all, always the synthetic result of conceptions and philo- 
sophic theories dominant up to a given moment, enmeshed in the 
process of the development of philosophy. In the history of philosophy 
we see not only a simple temporal sequence of the birth or spread of 
diverse philosophic conceptions but also a certain particular logic of 
the development of the meaning of particular conceptions, to say noth- 
ing of a logic of the development of individual philosophic movements: 
those of Platonism, for example, of Cartesianism in modern times, or 
of Kantianism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, etc. 


VIII 


In the history of philosophy in its totality and from its first beginnings, 
we can also distinguish a purely systematic meaning—regarded as a 
certain ideal system of affirmations relating to philosophy in the historic 
sense—and a historical meaning seen as an assemblage of questions and 
afirmations slowly increasing with time, and which, like philosophy 
itself, undergoes numerous variations. There is, however, one differ- 
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ence: since the object of its investigation varies itself with the particu. 
lar phase of its evolution, the history of philosophy is much more 
engaged in the process of historic development than the philosophy 
which it studies. And one must likewise distinguish the history of phi- 
losophy from historico-philosophic literature. Moreover, both undergo 
processes of diverse variation, similar to those mentioned in connection 
with the development of philosophy itself. 

Like the processes which are bound up with them, these two prod- 
ucts of the mind—philosophy and the history of philosophy—do not 
evolve separately. On the contrary, they influence each other and are 
mutually interdependent whether more or less loosely and superficially, 
or more or less closely and profoundly, according to the periods. 

Besides the history of philosophy in the strict sense of the term, there 
are diverse studies about philosophic conceptions. Such studies include 
manuals written not from a historical point of view but from a system- 
atic one, serving, for example, as a point of departure for criticism or 
envisaged as contemplation about the various possible interpretations of 
existing conceptions. Although these deal with the concepts of other 
writers, they nonetheless stem from philosophy itself and contribute 
to its development in that they constitute intermediaries between the 
original philosophical works and the reader or between diverse philo- 
sophic tendencies. 


IX 


Owing to the oft-repeated study of a single philosophic work or to the 
philosophic conception that is treated in it, owing also to the existence 
of treatises, criticisms, discussions, and to the history of philosophy, 
another process takes place in the realm of philosophy and philosophic 
literature, that is to say, the life of a certain concept or philosophic work 
—for example, of Kantian criticism, notably of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. One can see certain changes in the meaning of the work itself 
or of the philosophic conceptions. Fundamental notions and affirma- 
tions are understood differently, and the text itself is variously inter- 
preted. There are certain shifts in regard to the importance of particu- 
lar affirmations in the sphere of the conception, etc. Moreover, one 
Notices variations as regards the fate of a given concept or philosophic 
work in the interval of different periods. For example, we witness the 
success and growing influence of a given work or philosophic concep- 
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tion during certain periods and its decline or disappearance during 
others. This double kind of “life” of philosophic works or conceptions 
helps to fortify the continuity of the process of the development of phi- 
losophy, the formation of the philosophic tradition, and of its role in 
the elaboration of new philosophic theories. Variations in the realm of 
this tradition—especially insofar as its content is concerned, or in the 
role that it plays during different periods—also constitute one of the 
processes linked to the existence and development of philosophy in the 
historic sense. 


X 


One must distinguish the object of study of a certain science regarded 
as something which should be examined—the discovery and knowledge 
of which constitute in various respects the duty of one branch of human 
knowledge—from the state it is in when encountered at a given mo- 
ment, which, having been furnished to the scholar, constitutes the point 
of departure for scientific investigations and becomes the source of 
knowledge regarding the object of study in the preceding sense. 


XI 
The object of study of the history of philosophy is therefore: 


A. Philosophy itself, in the historical sense—hence the content and 
characteristics (structural, for example) of the philosophic conceptions 
and theories that have actually existed in the history of philosophy. 

B. The numerous processes related to the existence and development 
of philosophy in the historic sense, the most significant variations of 
which we have pointed out above. 

We have a double duty in regard to this object of study, A: 


1. The discovery and reconstruction of the content of philosophic 
conceptions. The latter are not at all a mere “copy” or repetition of 
philosophic affirmations or works, but neither do they consist in the 
pronouncement of judgments on philosophic affirmations (they are not 
a“metatheory”), although such judgments on affirmations and philo- 
sophic conceptions as a whole also belong to philosophy. 

2. The study and exposition of the effective characteristics of particu- 
lar philosophic conceptions and theories; for example, the problem of 
ascertaining whether the empiricist theory of knowledge in Locke is 
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itself empirical and, in particular, whether it is an empirical psychology, 
as some maintain, or a theory of knowledge of an entirely different 
nature, etc.; or, again, questions relative to the cognitive value of the 
notional framework in Locke’s philosophy—for instance, the “pluri- 
vosity” of his notion of “idea” and the characteristics of this notional 
framework, etc. 

The object of study, B, involves, on the other hand, the discovery 
and description of numerous processes which constitute the history of 
philosophy (European philosophy, for example), the discovery of the 
causes of the evolution as it has actually taken place, the discovery of 
the causes of the diverse philosophic conceptions or of the effects of 
their appearance at a given period, etc. In short, it is philosophy itself, 
in the historic sense, as well as its Aistory, that constitutes the object of 
study of the history of philosophy—of a well-determined philosophy 
such as the European, for example—whereas the objects of study given 
and existing already at a determined moment, beginning with which 
historic knowledge of philosophy starts in the sphere of philosophy, 
constitutes the philosophic works transmitted. 


XII 


Do philosophic works constitute objects of investigation or rather his- 
torical sources?? The answer to this question must be twofold. They 
are sources, and absolutely indispensable ones, if they constitute means 
of information about the philosophic conceptions that are expressed or 
expounded in them and about the processes which operate in the sphere 
of philosophy in the course of its history, and, finally, when they serve 
as means for the reconstruction of the totality of a certain philosophic 
conception, which would be contained in a work given only in frag- 
ments or in a purely literary form. Conversely, they constitute, on the 
other hand, an object of study submitted to the history of philosophy 
because of their content, which is a part of philosophy itself to the 
extent that a given work expounds at least partially a certain, philo- 
sophic conception seized immediately in a reading, but also to the 
extent that the philosophic work is itself a product of a certain phase 
of the historic process constitutive of the history of philosophy, and, 

3. This question was asked by Professor Tymieniecki at a reunion of the History and 


Philosophy Section of the Polish Academy of Sciences, after the paper given by Professor 
Tatarkiewicz, which was the basis for his study published in Diogenes, No. 20. 
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at the same time, a center of crystallization and therefore the embryo 
of other processes of philosophic history as well as of new historico- 
philosophic products—for instance, new treatises containing new philo- 
sophic conceptions, etc. 

The reconstruction of the conceptions or philosophic works alone 
does not constitute the Azstory of philosophy; it is only the taking into 
consideration and examination of facts in the evolution of philosophy 
which gives a historic character to the history of philosophy. Yet, on 
the other hand, to omit the reconstruction, in the elaboration of the 
history of philosophy, of philosophic conceptions themselves in their 
real aspect under which they had appeared at a given time would de- 
prive the history of philosophy of its specific character as a special study 
of philosophy. To understand that the object of the study of the history 
of philosophy possesses this particular double character of process and 
at the same time of a certain product, arising in the course of history 
and always in evolution, is one of the indispensable conditions for 
taking clear cognizance of the cognitive means which the history of 
philosophy can employ and for being able to constitute the methods 
proper to its investigation. 
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about the activities and thoughts of 
the great leader. Following his tragic 
martyrdom, which deeply touched 
the feelings and emotions of man- 
kind, a renewed interest has been 
shown in the world-moving conse- 
quences and implications of the mo- 
mentous ideas embodied in the per- 
sonality of Gandhi. 

The history of Gandhiological? 
literature can be divided into three 
phases. The first phase begins about 
1920. In this phase interest was main- 
ly concentrated on the holy life of the 
Mahatma and a number of eulogistic 
books were written comparing the 
Mahatma to Buddha, Jesus Christ, 
St. Paul, and St. Francis. René Fil- 
lop-Miller in his Lenin and Gandhi 
interpreted these two great leaders 
as symbols of protest against West- 
em civilization. Perhaps the greatest 
production of this period is Romain 
Rolland’s Mahatma Gandhi. Other 
works also appeared, pointing out 
the eccentricities of Gandhi’s life—for 
example, The Little Brown Man. The 
publication of Gandhi’s Autobiogra- 
phy or My Experiments with Truth 
provided interesting and profound 
material for the psychological study 
of his personality. Having at times a 
biblical ring, this book is more re- 
vealing than Tolstoi’s Confessions, 

1. I make a distinction between Gandhi- 
ology and Gandhism. “‘Gandhism” is a term 
of limited import and refers to the ideas of 
Gandhi. “Gandhiology,” on the other hand, 
includes a study of his life as well as of his 
ideas, A similar distinction has been made 


between Buddhology and Buddhism or be- 
tween Marxology and Marxism. 


although not shockingly so as the 
Confessions of Rousseau. , 

In the second phase of Gandhio- 
logical literature, beginning about 
1930, interest was mainly concen- 
trated on Gandhi’s political ideas. 
His application of the perennially 
venerated concepts of truth and non- 
violence to politics appeared fascinat- 
ing. C. F. Andrews’ Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s Ideas is a significant production 
of this period. The tributes offered to 
Gandhi on his seventieth birthday 
and collected by Radhakrishnan in 
Mahatma Gandhi, which he edited, 
form an important study of Gandhi’s 
political ideas and techniques. 

In the third phase, beginning 
with 1940, interest is also focused on 
his economic philosophy. The Indian 
national movement had by now as- 
sumed a strong foundation and had 
necessarily become keener in _ its 
search for solutions to the pressing 
economic problems. This made im- 
perative a clarification of Gandhi's 
ideas on the dominant economic is- 
sues. 

This threefold periodization of 
Gandhiological literature is not in- 
tended to convey something abso- 
lute. It is a generalized assessment 
for the purpose of relative emphasis 
and must be considered with one im- 
portant point in mind. Once a phase 
has begun, it continues. It does not 
stop with the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding phase. For example, after the 
death of Gandhi the biographical 
side of Gandhiological literature has 
received intensive attention. D. G. 
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Tendeulkar has brought out eight 
volumes of Mahatma in more than 
four thousand pages. Other leaders 
and persons associated with Gandhi 
are bringing out volumes containing 
their reminiscences. Gandhi’s hither- 
to unpublished letters are also being 
collected and gradually published. 

Among the volumes selected here 
for review, the two by Pyarelal are 
biographical. Sharma’s book pertains 
to the field of political theory, and 
the volumes edited by Kher and Ku- 
marappa bring out significant selec- 
tions from Gandhi's writings in the 
fields of sociology and economics. 
This would indicate that the phases 
of Gandhiological literature, once be- 
gun, continue, although the empha- 
sis may shift in some other direction. 

Pyarelal’s two volumes are written 
in a forceful and lucid style. He has 
a mastery over English prose as well 
as a rich vocabulary. His objectivity 
and immense command of facts 
place him in the category of the great 
biographers of the world. In reading 
these books, I am reminded of Mor- 
ley’s Life of Gladstone. 

These books provide strikingly 
contrary impressions of the sublime 
and the pathetic and reveal the great 
stature of Gandhi’s prophetic person- 
ality. The absolute sincerity with 
which Gandhi attempted to handle 
the raging and bitter communal 
questions is moving. His devotion to 
truth and to non-violence was stu- 
pendous. His spirit of self-immola- 
tion is revealed in his lonely marches 


in Noakhali in Bengal (The Bare- 
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footed Pilgrim, Vol. I, chap. xix, pp. 
487-508) and in his tour of the riot. 
affected areas of Bihar, his majestic, 
divine faith revealing itself in ever 
brighter colors. But the last days of 
Gandhi have a pathetic aspect of the 
forlorn prophet (II, 649). Either be- 
cause of the persistent eruption in 
his mind of the conception of detach. 
ment (anasakti) taught in the Bha- 
gavad gita or because of physical frail- 
ty brought about by advancing age, 
Gandhi loses his grip over the fluc. 
tuating dynamics of the political 
scene. In that volume, pages 288-89, 
there is an illustration beneath which 
is quoted a line from Gandhi: “Who 
listens to me today?” These twofold 
currents of the exalted and the sub- 
lime dimensions of a God-intoxi- 
cated prophetic personality and the 
voluntary or necessary decline of his 
hold on the actual concrete processes 
of political decision-making in the 


crucial years 1945-48 are the domi | 


nating themes of this biography. 

Pyarelal’s first volume contains a 
chapter (xxiii, pp. 569-605) on 
Brahmacarta, or Gandhi's concept 
of continence or self-restraint. The 
experiment that Gandhi is credited 
with for the testing of his control of 
sensual passions is peculiar. Admir- 
ers and believers will hail it as one of 
the supreme tests of self-control, while 
the research student imbued with the 
“devastating” ideas of psychology 
and psychoanalysis will find in it 
some interesting material for his 
“case study.” 

The quotation from Gandhi te 
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produced on page 715 of the second 
volume will conclusively refute the 
insinuation prevalent in some circles 
that the fast undertaken by Gandhi 
in January, 1948, was aimed indi- 
rectly against the policy of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, then home minis- 
ter of the Indian government. 

The author’s two volumes contain 
fifty-three chapters. The historian of 
this period would be aided in his 
study of the work if each chapter 
contained in its subtitle an indica- 
tion of the time (the number of 
months and days) with which it 
deals. In his choice of titles for the 
chapters, Pyarelal has elected to be 
poetic and sentimental rather than 
factual and concrete. For the histo- 
rian who may want to consult these 
big tomes on specific points such 
chapters headings as “Bitter and 
Sweet,” “The Slow Leaven,” “Blood 
and Tears,” or “Triumph and Trag- 
edy” offer no easy clue to what they 
may be expected to contain. 

This painstaking labor constitutes 
a welcome and immensely significant 
addition to the literature of Gandhi- 
ology. It is marked by an extensive 
collection of facts and details as well 
as by systematic handling of them. 
The profound veneration of the 
author for Gandhi adds a sweet note 
to this narrative of over fifteen hun- 
dred pages. 

Economic and Industrial Life and 
Relations, edited by V. B. Kher, re- 
veals in its three volumes the integral 
approach of Gandhi toward econom- 
ics. He did not view economic prob- 


lems as isolated departments of 
man’s activity. To him a moral, sim- 
ple, and devout life was central and 
hence, along with Ruskin and Tol- 
stoi, he sponsored a psychological ap- 
proach to economics. He adhered ab- 
solutely to the cardinal concepts of 
truth, non-violence, and non-accu- 
mulation and wanted to make them 
the criteria of economic action. 
There is, however, a pronounced re- 
alism in Gandhi’s economic ideas. 
He regarded the village as the center 
of Indian organization. His opposi- 
tion to large-scale nationalization, 
capitalism, urbanization, and the 
craze for laborsaving devices is not 
the outburst of a patriarchal agrarian 
reaction but is rooted in the keen per- 
ception that the only way to harness 
the huge Indian manpower charac- 
terized by an accelerated rate of the 
growth of population and the slender 
economic resources of the country 
was to strengthen cottage industries 
and Khadi. Gandhi’s economic radi- 
calism is also brought out in these 
volumes in his championship of the 
concept of equality of ways for the 
lawyer, the doctor, and the scaven- 
ger. He is trenchant in his stand on 
the mounting unemployment. He 
was keen on mitigating the evils of 
an increasingly disproportionate and 
hierarchical economic  structure— 
hence the old moral concept of trus- 
teeship receives an enlarged applica- 
tion, and Gandhi is said to have 
sponsored the idea of even having 
the state enter the picture should 
there be no voluntary acceptance of 
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the concept of trusteeship (I, 125- 
26). 

The entire work shows a pains- 
taking and judicious selection of ma- 
terials, the first volume containing an 
informative and well-arranged sum- 
mary of Gandhi’s economic ideas. 
These volumes will serve as a mine 
of rich materials for the student of 
Gandhian sociology and economics. 

The title of the book edited by 
Bharatan Kumarappa, Towards 
Non-violent Socialism, may give a 
false perspective to Gandhi’s eco- 
nomic ideas. Both socialism and Gan- 
dhism want to establish a society ori- 
ented to economic equality. But the 
transcendental, ascetic, and moral 
approach of Gandhi has little in com- 
mon with the dominantly materialis- 
tic and secularistic ideal of modern 
socialism which accepts the cult of 
the accentuation of production. In a 
vague and loose sense Gandhi's so- 
cial and economic ideas may be com- 
prehended under the rubric of non- 
violent socialism, but from an accu- 
rate and theoretical standpoint the 
title is a misnomer. It would imply 
that the difference between Gan- 
dhism and socialism is only with ref- 
erence to the technique of non-vio- 
lence, and that otherwise they are 
generally similar. The dominantly 
societarian character of socialism 
would repel the individualist and 
prophetic soul of Gandhi. The merit 
of this book lies, however, in bring- 
ing together for the general reader as 
well as for the advanced student of 
Gandhiology materials which were 
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so long hidden in the various week- 
lies which he edited in the course of 
his long political career. 

Sarvodaya is a collection of Gan- 
dhi’s writings pertaining to his con- 
cept of a perfect community. Gan- 
dhi’s sarvodaya has its roots in the 
Vedantic concept of the spiritual 
unity of existence and the Gita-Bud- 
dhistic concept of sarvabhutahita, or 
the good of all living beings. Its wide 
comprehensive idealism thus is op- 
posed to the Lockean theory of ma- 
joritarianism, the Marx-Gumplo- 
wicz concept of class and racial 
struggle, and the Benthamite for- 
mula of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Just as Plato’s ethe- 
real idealism is brought out in the 
Republic, while the Statesman and 
the Laws show concessions to the re- 
alistic demands of human nature and 
the social structure, so also in Gan- 
dhi there is a realistic theory meant 
for immediate application in win- 
ning India’s freedom and for possi- 
ble application in the near future, as 
well as a more transcendent theory 
which postulates a radical transfor- 
mation of human nature and a more 
perfect incorporation of the moral 
techniques in the corporate life of 
mankind. At a time when the sarvo- 
daya movement launched by Vinoba 
Bhave is advancing in India, the pub- 
lication of this book is to be wel- 
comed. It will provide a good man- 
ual with reference to which the re- 
search student of contemporary In- 
dian politics can compare the origi 
nal Gandhian ideas on sarvodaya 
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with the plans and notions of the 
leaders of the contemporary move- 
ment. ; 

There is some duplication of ma- 
terial in Sarvodaya, Towards Non- 
violent Socialism, and Economic and 
Industrial Life and Relations, but 
this is inevitable because some of their 
themes are common ones. The stu- 
dent of political theory and social phi- 
losophy cannot help feeling that in 
Gandhi's writings there is an absence 
of large-scale theoretical generaliza- 
tions. Gandhi provides empirical sug- 
gestions. He did not have either the 
requisite time or the philosophical 
competence to work out mature expo- 
sitions of his sociological, economic, 
and political ideas and precepts. 

Sharma prepared his book Gandhi 
as a Political Thinker for a Doctor’s 
dissertation at the University of Lon- 
don. He tries to compare the ideas 
of Gandhi with those of the British 
liberals and to establish points of kin- 
ship between Gandhi’s ideas and the 
philosophy of rights and _ political 
obligation advocated by a liberal 
idealist like T. H. Green. Such com- 
parative studies are to be welcomed. 
While Dhavan’s book, Political Phi- 
losophy of Mahatma Gandhi (pre- 
pared as a Ph.D. dissertation for the 
Lucknow University), is an intensive 
study of the ideas of Gandhi on po- 
litical theory and public administra- 
tion, Sharma’s book is a competent 
study of a limited problem in Gan- 
dhiology. It is true that there are 
points of similarity between the 
ideas of Gandhi and the British lib- 


erals, especially in their grudging 
attitude toward the spheres of state 
action, but they emerge from differ- 
ent traditions. Gandhi was more rad- 
ical and trenchant in his opposition 
to the state than any British liberal 
nurtured in the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. Essentially, Gandhi 
was a moral prophet who had de- 
clared his unequivocal resistance to 
all concentrations of power, force, 
and violence. The influence of the 
individualistic spirit of the old san- 
nyasin and the bhikkhu tradition of 
India, mixed with the Protestant 
individualism of Thoreau and the 
radical antistatism of Tolstoi, was 
strongly pronounced in Gandhi, an 
arch-champion of the moral con- 
science. Hence, in spite of similari- 
ties between Gandhi and Green re- 
garding the existence of a primal 
spiritual infinite, the necessity of the 
perfectability of human character, 
and the justifiability of resistance in 
some cases, the profound difference 
between the spirit of the Oxford 
professor and the mighty moral rev- 
olutionary leader of the Non-co-op- 
eration movement (1920-22), the 
Salt Satyagraha (1930-31), and the 
famous Quit India Movement (1942- 
44) must be borne in mind. Despite 
all his limited support to not only 
the right but the duty of justified re- 
sistance, Green remained a reform- 
ist and a supporter of capitalism and 
unequal distribution of property as 
the necessary concomitant to the dif- 
ferent requirements for the objectifi- 
cation of personality. Gandhi, on the 
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other hand, had the spirit of the per- 
sistent rebel and the lone sojourner 
on what he considered to be the path 
to truth. Hence Sharma’s conclu- 
sions have to be taken with a degree 
of caution and should be integrated 
with a more comprehensive approach 
to the diverse phases and aspects of 
the political philosophy of Gandhi. 
The author, however, is to be con- 
gratulated for his keen grasp of the 
problems of modern political philos- 
ophy and his scholarly handling of 
the theme of the thesis. 

In view of the growing interest in 
the world in Gandhi’s ideas, it is es- 
sential that a major work should 


appear on Gandhi’s thought which 
should elaborate the philosophical 
and sociological foundations of his 
ideas as well as their concrete and 
hypothetical implications for man 
and society. It can be hoped that 
books like D. M. Datta’s Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, B. S. Sharma's 
Gandhi as a Political Thinker, 
Patel’s Educational Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and the earlier 
books of C. F. Andrews, Shridha- 
nani, Kripalani, Sitaramayya, Dha- 
van, Catlin, and others will provide 
the strong and necessary foundations 
for a major systematic book on Gan- 
dhism. 
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Notes on the Contributors 


ALFRED STERN, Austrian-born, is pro- 
fessor of philosophy and modern lan- 
guages at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena and the 
University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. Educated in Vienna, he 
has taught at the Sorbonne, the uni- 
versities of Lausanne, Mexico, and 
Buenos Aires, the Instituts des Hau- 
tes Etudes in Brussels and Ghent, 
and at the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes in New York City. He was 
a volunteer in the French army dur- 
ing the first part of World War II. 
His books, which have appeared in 
many languages, include: Die philo- 
sophischen Grundlagen von Wahr- 
heit, Wirklichkeit Wert (Munich 
and Basel, 1932); La Philosophie des 
valeurs (Paris, 1936); La Filosofia 
de la politica (Mexico, D.F., 1943); 
Philosophie du rire et des pleurs 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1949); 
Sartre—His Philosophy and Psycho- 
analysis (New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1953); and La Philosophie de 
Vhistoire et le probléme des valeurs, 
based on a course given at the Sor- 
bonne and now being printed. 


Head of the Department of Social 
Anthropology at Edinburgh, KEN- 
NETH L. LITTLE has conducted field 
work in Cardiff, Wales, and in Sier- 
ra Leone and other parts of West 
Africa and has taught anthropology 
at the University of California and 
other American universities. His ar- 
ticle, “The West African Town: Its 
Social Basis,” reflects his special in- 
terest in urbanism as a phenomenon 
of social change among African tri- 
bal communities. He has published 
The Mende of Sierra Leone (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951) 
and a number of books on race re- 
lations, including Negroes in Britain 
and Race and Society (Paris: UNES- 
CO, 1952). 


LOUIS RENOU, a specialist in oriental- 
ism and in Vedic philology, has 
taught since 1929 at the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes in the Sci- 
ences Historiques et Philologiques 
section and at the Sorbonne since 
1937- In 1946 he became a member 
of the Institut. He has published, in 
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Notes on the Contributors 


addition to a diversity of excellent 
book-review articles—many of which 
have appeared in Diogenes—the fol- 
lowing books: Valeur du parfait 
dans les hymnes védiques (Paris: 
Champion, 1925); Brbliographie vé- 
dique (1931); Religions of Ancient 
India (London: Athlone Press, 
1933); Etude de mythologie indo- 
iranienne (1934); Poésie religieuse 
de I’Inde (1941); Les Ecole védiques 
(1947); Sanskrit et culture (Paris: 
Payot, 1950); Civilisation de I’Inde 
ancienne (1950); and Vedic India, 
translated by Philip Spratt (Calcut- 
ta: Susil Gupta, 1957). 


HEINRICH FICHTENAU, born in 1912 
at Linz, Austria, is professor of me- 
dieval history at the University of 
Vienna. For this issue of Diogenes 
he traces the political morality of the 
Middle Ages, stressing the continuity 
of ideas that reaches back to antiq- 
uity and suggesting influences on our 
modern thought and behavior. His 
published works include: Mensch 
und Schrift im Mittelalter (Vienna: 
Universum, 1946); Grundziige der 
Geschichte des Mittelalters (Vienna: 
Universum, 1947); Askese und Las- 
ter in der Anschauung des Mittel- 
alters (1948); Das Karolingische Im- 
perium: Soziale und geistige Proble- 
matik eines Grossreiches (Zurich: 
Fietz & Wasmuth, 1949); and The 
Carolingian Empire, translated from 
the German by Peter Munz (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1957). 


SALO W. BARON, distinguished teacher 
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and scholar, also of Austrian birth, 
studied at the University of Vienna 
and took his rabbinical degree at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of that 
city. He has been director of the 
Center of Israeli Studies at Colum. 
bia University since 1950 and pro. 
fessor at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America since 1954. He 
has held and continues to hold many 
important posts in both American 
and international societies, particu. 
larly those devoted to Jewish research 
and relations. Among them are 
the International Federation of the 
League of Nations Unions, 1925-27; 
corresponding member of the Inter. 
national Commission for a Scientific 
and Cultural History of Mankind 
since 1952; president of the Ameri. 
can Academy for Jewish Research, 
1940-43; president of the Confer. 
ence on Jewish Relations since 1941; 
president of the American Jewish 
Historical Society; and member of 
the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education in the United States De. 
partment of Education, 1947-52 
Among his many published works 
are: A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews (2d ed.; 8 vols.; New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1952-58); Bibliography of Jewish 
Social Studies (New York: New 
York Conference on Jewish Rel 
tions, 1941); The Jewish Commu- 
nity: Its History and Structure to the 
American Revolution (3 vols.; Phil 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1942). He has edited 
Essays on Maimonides (New York: 
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Columbia University Press, 1941); 
Modern Nationalism and Religion 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947); 
Freedom and Reason (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1951); Judaism, Postbib- 
lical and Talmudic Period (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954); and 
Jerusalem: City Holy and Eternal 
(New York, 1954). He has also 
edited the quarterly, Jewish Social 
Studies, since 1939. 


VALENTIN LAVRENTIEVITCH YANINE, 
born in 1929, received his diploma 
in archeology in 1951 from the Uni- 
versity of Moscow and has taught 
there since 1954. His studies have 
been concerned for the most part 
with sigillography, metrology, nu- 
mismatics, and the history of applied 
att of ancient Russia. In 1947 he 
took part in the expedition of Nov- 
gorod, which he writes about for this 
issue. His principal published works 
include Systeme des poids et mon- 
naies du Moyen Age russe, période 
pré-mongole (Moscow, 1956) and 
Sceaux suspendus des fouilles de 
Novgorod de 1951-1954. 


RICHARD N. FRYE, Aga Khan Profes- 
sor of Iranian at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was born in 1920 in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and has studied at 
Harvard and Princeton universities 
and at the University of London’s 
School of Oriental Studies. During 
the war he served in Washington 
and abroad with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and later as visiting 
lecturer at the University of Teheran 


and at Frankfurt a/M. In addition 
to a vast number of articles he has 
published in journals of many lan- 
guages, he has written Notes on the 
Early Coinage of Transoxiana (New 
York: American Numismatic So- 
ciety, 1949); Grigor of Akants: His- 
tory of the Nation of the Archers 
(Armenian text, translation, and 
notes), with R. P. Blake (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1951); The United 
States, Turkey and Iran, with L. V. 
Thomas (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952); and 
Iran (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1954). He has edited The Near East 
and the Great Powers (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952) and Islam and the West (The 


Hague, 1957). 


Born in 1893 in Cracow, Poland, 
ROMAN INGARDEN contributes a pro- 
found and challenging note on the 
history of philosophy. A disciple of 
Edmund Husserl, he studied philos- 
ophy at Gottingen and Fribourg, 
taught at the University of Lwéw, 
and has been, since the war, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Jagellon in Cracow. He is 
a member of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and Letters of Cracow and 
of Warsaw and is at present spend- 
ing some months in the United 
States, traveling and lecturing. He 
has written many works on the prob- 
lems of ontology, logic, aesthetics, 
metaphysics, the theory of knowl- 
edge and of values, and the philoso- 


phy of language. 
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